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19th Century American Paintings 


JUNIUS BRUTUS STEARNS, N.A. 
1810-1885 


“ELLIOT AND HIS FRIENDS" AT TRENTON HIGH FALLS, N. Y. 


Oil on Canvas—37” x 54°. Signed and Dated 1857. 
$2,500 
(“Elliot” is Charles Loring Elliot, N.A.) 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 





PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Increase in Price 


wu magazines in all fields increased their subscription 
rates (Time, Life, etc.), we of the Dicest have played 
every possible angle shot to avoid the inevitable. Now, the 
force of inflation prices and chaotic production conditions 
have forced our hand. Costs of printing, paper and engraving 
have spiralled upward something like 100 percent, making 
it financially impossible to continue as in the old days. Rail- 
road, tugboat and truck strikes have not exactly helped. 
Therefore, we are forced to announce the following new 
subscription rates for the Dicest: 

Per copy, 35 cents; one year subscription, $4; two year 
subscription, $7. These new rates will go into effect October 
1. Any reader renewing his subscription before that date may 
do so at the old price. 

I make these changes with deep regret for the necessity 
that leaves me no alternative—if the Dicest is to continue to 
appear each fortnight during the art season, and no news- 
magazine can be printed less frequently. On our part, we of 
the Dicest will put everything into earning our printer’s ink. 


Fourteen Are Called 


AT WAITING with considerable impatience for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s latest selection called “Fourteen 
Americans”—impatience whetted by the success of its earlier 
“Americans of 1942”—New Yorkers can ‘now understand 
how that proverbial mountain felt after it had labored. 

On the whole, the Modern’s new exhibition is a light- 
weight show, signifying little, artistically, except that these 
artists, aside from Price, Noguchi and Pereira, were fortunate 
enough to be touched by the wand of vested authority. To the 
credit of Dorothy Miller, who selected the show, we. must 
quote this explanation: “These artists are presented not as 
a definitive selection of the outstanding talents of 1946, but 
as a choice limited by necessities of space to only a few of 
those whose achievement might warrant their inclusion.” 
Such an attitude of humility is rare among art’s liberals. 

As is the rule with Modern Museum shows, this one is 
beautifully installed. You push a button and 49 feet of Saul 
Steinberg’s monotonous humor passes before your eyes (mine 
endured about half the scroll before inertia set in). Gorky’s 
weary abstractions never looked less futile. Hare’s sophisti- 
cated dingbats are aided by proper installation. Correct light- 
ing soothes as Roszak tortures sculptural form, and Mother- 
well proves he can write a good picture (at least in the ca.a- 
logue). Aronson, if he is not stopped by youthful success, 
should mature a rare native talent. Culwell has color and 
imagination. Tobey’s “white-line” paintings are decorative 
and pleasant, scarcely more. Maclver’s Red Votive Lights 
makes most of her other exhibits pale into formless inde- 
cision. Alton Pickens’s nightmares portray sickly defeatism, 
providing, nevertheless, an effective foil for Sharrer’s unin- 
spired American Scene genre. 

On the other hand, perhaps we should accept these four- 
teen as typical of post-war American painting, without worry- 
ing further about aesthetics, Then we will have to admit they 
are living the traditional role of interpreting their times. 
What they have to say at the Modern, although mostly inar- 
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ticulate, reflects the chaos, bitterness and insecurity that al- 
ways comes with the backwash of war. Perhaps what we see 
here is that brief pause of bewilderment before we start 
blazing a new trail on firmer ground—that darkness before 
the dawn in the affairs of men, victor and vanquished alike. 


Curry of Kansas 


OHN STEUART Curry, gifted, tolerant and courageous, has 

joined Grant Wood at the early age of 48, leaving only 
Thomas Hart Benton of the famous Midwest Triumvirate who 
helped shock contemporary Americans out of smug _pla- 
giarism some 20 years ago. 

In those days we lived in an era of nationalism, natural 
offspring of an earlier lost peace. Americans, thrown upon 
their own resources through the myopia of their politicians, 
sought security unilaterally—and the artists among them, re- 
sponding to social stimuli, departed the banks of the Seine 
for the fields, streets and factories of home. Art circles call 
this revolt the American Scene, with auxiliary bleachers re- 
served for the Social Protesters. Nationalism in art was 
healthy at the time; it was fatal in world politics. And Curry 
was a fighting, if generous, leader of the artistic phase. 

Now times have changed and it has become the fashion 
along the artists’ Main Street to discount Benton, Curry and 
Wood. Internationalism rides the wave, with Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms batting for Wilson’s Fourteen Points, as man once 
again seeks the security of one world—glancing in the sky to 
realize how narrow world boundaries have become. Perhaps 
we forget that should the Paris Peace Fiasco continue, the 
pendulum will once again swing, and we will again have 
nationalism—and artists who will reflect the temper of the 
people. Let us hope they will be as sincere and honest as 
John Steuart Curry. 

The American Scene has long since passed into history, ex- 
cept that its critics will not permit it to rest its case. It 
accomplished its purpose, giving American artists a new 
freedom from fashionable dogma, much as the Eight did back 
in 1908. 

At its best the American Scene produced paintings like 
Wood’s Daughters of Revolution and American Gothic; at its 
worst it sired much bad illustration. In sum total, it may 
be said that no comprehensive history of American art can 
ever ignore the revolt of the American Scene—nor Curry, 
who is now out of range of those who snipe at any head that 


emerges above the masses. 
* * * 


Fortune Magazine for September carries a most interesting 
article on art dealing along 57th Street. While the emphasis 
on the various dealers is askew, the article is marked by the 
thorough search for facts characteristic of Fortune—especially 
the sections devoted to prices and collectors. An example: 
“There is no question that Europeans are fonder of painting 
than are Americans. But the important point here is that 
the French since time immemorial have bought art out of 
capital as the safest of all gilt-edged investments. In the U. S., 
on the other hand, art is paid for out of income—it is re- 
garded as the ultimate luxury. . . . Yet in the early thirties 
when the paintings of bankrupt collectors were auctioned it 
was found that good canvases rarely sold off more than 
30 per cent.” 
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“The Pitchman;” a sainoyraph 


by BEN MESSICK 


Exhibited in the following: The San Francisco Museum; 
William Rockhill Nelson, K. C.; Stendahi Gallery, Los 
Angeles; U. S$. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
Metropolitan Museum, WN. Y. C.; and others. Write for 
iMustrated booklet. 


GIL PAINTINGS @ LITHOGRAPHS @ DRAWINGS 


The Francis Taylor Galleries 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 
C. R. 64795 Beverly Hills, Calif. 


TWELFTH 


Sunset Bivd. 





EXHIBITION 


| PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE 





Associated American Artists 


Gall lories 


711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Maynard Dixon 


Paintings of the West 
Through Sept. 28 


BILTMORE ART GALLERIES 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


SJUTTTLEDTETTEELE Paintings by TINTITINTNINIIINE 


RAYMOND 
JONSON 


Sept. 18 - Oct. 6 


PAT WALL GALLERY 
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THE ART DIGEST isa published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, dJr., President; 
Marcia Hopkins, Secretary. Semi-monthly October 
to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, August and 
September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; Associate 
Editors, Josephine Gibbs, Ben Wolf; Business Man- 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


A Sense of Humor 


Sir: Having read the Dicest for the past 
year, I feel the urge to pass judgment, as 
they say. I enjoyed every issue and look 
forward to many more. The coverage of 
art is excellent and the reporting is in- 
teresting and well done. I would like espe- 
cially to congratulate you and your staff 
on having a sense of humor in the right 
proporitons, and naturally, a few good 
words for Picasso Peale and the one o’d 
Wolf. But let not the others feel unap- 
preciated. I have no squawks or com- 
plaints; in fact, you may renew my sub- 
scription for two years. 

—R. J. GALLAGHER, Pittsburgh. 


She Did and She Didn’t 


Sm: In your announcement of the Pen- 
nell Purchase Awards (July issue) you 
mention my name among those who re- 
ceived a “first.” I am sorry to have to 
tell you that my print which was given 
this award was not made this year, and 
was therefore not eligible. It was sent 
to the exhibition by mistake. Consequent- 
ly my prize was withdrawn. 

—ISABEL BisHop, New York. 





Neuberger, Not Laughton 
Sir: In the article on Pippin’s death in 
the August 1 Dicest, I note that you men- 
tion that Cabin in the Cotton was recent- 
ly bought by Charles Laughton. I wish to 
correct this impression, as I purchased 
this painting not very long after it was 
painted. I sent it to the Carnegie Annual 
where it was given an honorable mention, 
and still retain ownership. Don’t let the 
above indicate by any means that I am 
critical of the Dicest. Quite the contrary, 
I have been a constant reader for many 
years and find the articles and news ex- 
tremely interesting. The magazine can 
count on me as one of its friends. 
—Roy R. Neupercer, New York. 


A Matter of Courtesy ° 


Sir: The Butler Art Institute is in com- 
plete accord with the remarks by Kitty 
Parsons, “How to Treat Artists” in the 
August 1 issue. In connection with our 
annual New Year Show, we have always 
followed the practice of immediately mail- 
‘ing notifications of acceptance or rejec- 
tion the day following the jury meeting, 
and mailing to each entrant whether his 
work is accepted or not a copy of the 
catalogue of the show as soon as it is 
received from the printer. This year we 
are notifying each submitting artist im- 
mediately upon the receipt of his paint- 
ings and have arranged a service for re- 
shipping artists’ work to other exhibitions 
without extra charge. 

Another outstanding example, however, 
of business-like and courteous operation, 
is the Virginia Museum’s Biennial. 

—JosePH G. BUTLER, Director. 


A Question of Taste 


Sm: The sudden death of John Steuart 
Curry leaves only one member of the 
hard-boiled triumvirate of the Middle 
West. It is my belief that the celebrated 
trio were inspired illustrators who some- 
times achieved something better. Pro- 
moted by the vociferous and blatant 
Thomas Craven, they rode to publicized 
glory on his commentaries. It will be in- 
teresting to note what Peyton Boswell has 
to say about Curry. His editorial obitu- 
aries on Alfred Stieglitz and Gertrude 
Stein were in bad taste and revealed 
artistic prejudices that were shocking. 

—Davip STEINBERG, Newark Sunday Call. 
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MASTERPIECES 
IN AMERICAN 
FOLK ART 
opening Sept. 24 
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LEADING AMERICANS 


The DOWNTOWN Gallery 


32 East 51 e New York 
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New Watercolors by 


ARTHUR K. D. HEALY 


Through October 2nd 
MARGARET BROWN GALLERY 


240-A Newbury Street Boston 


$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th 8t., New 
York 22, New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Loan from Britain 


WHEN THE STILL only half-reconverted 
Queen Mary docked at her pier on 
Labor Day, far and away the most im- 
portant and ceremoniously greeted of 
her passengers was a collection of 
seven million dollars worth of paint- 
ings. Accompanying the much publi- 
cized but only moderately well received 
survey of two centuries of American 
art, returning from a summer showing 
at the Tate Gallery (see Arthur Mil- 
lier’s article on page 8), was Britain’s 
return gesture of slightly different na- 
ture—62 paintings by three of her 
greatest masters, Hogarth, Constable 
and Turner. 

Among other things, the British loans 
required an act of Parliament and some 
almost unprecedented generosity on the 
part of His Majesty, The King, Eng- 
land’s top museums, some private citi- 
zens and the general on-looking public. 
For these paintings, among the nation’s 
most prized treasures, will spend most 
of the winter in the United States after 
just having come out of war-time hid- 
ing. After two months in Chicago at 
the Art Institute, New Yorkers may 
see them featured at the Metropolitan 
from January 15 to March 15. 

Although none of the pictures have 
been shown here before, and most never 
outside of England, many of them will 
be familiar to American audiences. 
Most notable of these are the six origi- 
nal oils of Hogarth’s moralistic satire, 
Marriage a la Mode (see reproduction 
on cover of this issue). They are 
generally considered to be his greatest 
achievement, and known throughout 
the civilized world for 200 years through 
engravings. The engravings were im- 
mediately popular, but the paintings 
languished for some seven years in the 
artist’s studio and were finally sold to 
a Mr. Lane for 120 guineas, complete 
with frames that had cost the artist 
four guineas each. Now owned by the 
Tate, they are valued at $750,000. 

Hogarth’s bright-eyed Shrimp Girl, 
known to generations of school chil- 
dren through reproduction in text 
books, is also an inclusion as is his por- 
trait of David Garrick and His Wife, 
lent by King George VI. 

John Constable, protege of Benjamin 
West and precursor of the Impression- 
ists, is fully represented by fourteen of 
his most famous paintings and 23 oil 
sketches from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Constable’s magnificent and 
veracious landscapes were much ap- 
preciated during his lifetime both in 
England and on the continent. The 
Haywain, now here on loan from the 
National Gallery, was exhibited at the 
Louvre in 1824, won a medal, created 

[Please turn to page 21] 
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Fisherman: C. 





S. Price (1941). Lent by Detroit 


Fourteen Moderns at the Modern 


AS ITS FIRST BIG SHOW of the season, 
the Museum of Modern Art is present- 
ing “Fourteen Americans,” modeled 
more or less after “Americans, 1942” 
which was announced at the time as the 


Kouros: Isamu Nocucui (1945) 





first of a series. The purpose of the 
exhibition, according to Dorothy Miller 
who arranged it, is to “provide a means 
of studying certain phases of contem- 
porary art in various parts of the 
United States.” The Museum specific- 
ally states that it should not be con- 
strued as a “definitive selection of the 
outstanding talents of 1946” ... but 
rather a small group “whose achieve- 
ments might warrant their inclusion.” 


The fourteen thus gesignated are 
David Aronson, Ben Culwell, Arshile 
Gorky, David Hare, Loren Maclver, 
Robert Motherwell, Isamu Noguchi, I. 
Rice Pereira, Alton Pickens, C. S. Price, 
Theodore Roszak, Honoré Sharrer, Saul 
Steinberg and Mark Tobey, all repre- 
sented with from four to 20 pictures. 
After the catalogue and the announce- 
ments had gone to press, two small pic- 
tures by George Tooker were added, so 


it is really about fourteen and a half 
Americans. 


Generally, the aggregation is not a 
happy one—even Steinberg’s sophisti- 
cated cartoon wit is barbed and trench- 
ant—and there is much introspection, 
both intellectual and emotional. There 
are many rewarding moments but no 
overpowering ones. It is doubtful that 
Ben Culwell, this year’s complete un- 
known, will create the immediate sen- 
sation that his opposite number, Mor- 
ris Graves, did in 1942. My nomination 
for the most exciting group goes to 23- 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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Temptation of St. Anthony: IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 


Eleven Artists Tempt Saint Anthony 


ELEVEN CANVASES, variously depicting 
the torments of St. Anthony, are cur- 
rently on view at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries. The pictures were painted for 
the Bel Ami International Competition, 
last winter (see April 1 DicestT). An 
award of $3,000 was won by Max Ernst, 
his painting to be incorporated in a 
technicolor motion-picture, to be pro- 
duced by Loew-Lewin, titled Bel Ami, 
or the History of a Scoundrel, and based 
on the Guy de Maupaussant novel of 
the same name. Each of the other art- 
ists was awarded $500. Competition 
judges were Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Marcel 
Duchamp and Sidney Janis. 

Ernst’s prize-winner shows a close 
affinity with Hieronymus Bosch, em- 


Temptation of St. Anthony: SALVADOR 


ploying demonology such as is to be 
found in Bosch’s Descent Into Hell, 
now in the collection of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum; Consummate craftsman- 
ship, coupled’ with adroitly balanced 
forms, make this an exciting adventure 
into horror. , 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright contrib- 
utes a tortured rhythmic canvas, filled 
with swirling movement. The artist’s 
subject matter plays almost a second- 
ary role here. Salvador Dali is at his 
baroque best and precariously places 
ponderous pachyderms on spidery legs. 
Abraham Rattner exhibits a fine exam- 
ple of his metier. Colorwise it is one 
of the most effective entries in this 
unusual exhibition, and certainly one 


DALI 





of the least obvious. Louis Guglielmi 
adroitly divides space with incisive 
form. 

Dorothea Tanning utilizes attenu- 
ated forms that would have appealed to 
El Greco, while Eugene Berman dem- 
onstrates his ability to digest subject 
matter, his entry being one of the most 
integrated. Leonora Carrington incor- 
porates a medieval landscape in her 
fantasy. Stanley Spencer uses a pastel 
technique in his nude-filled Tempta- 
tion, and the late Horace Pippin (the 
only primitive present) exploits strong 
horizontals effectively. Paul Delvaux 
tempts the harassed Saint without trou- 
bling himself with problems of subtlety. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 
the exhibition will tour the country 
until 1948. A European tour is also 
scheduled. The present New York show- 
ing continues through September 28. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Szyk’s Canterbury Tales 


Arthur Szyk, whose attainments as a 
miniature painter, cartoonist and il- 
luminator, have been internationally 
praised, has completed his first post- 
war commission, the illustration of the 
Heritage Press’ modern edition of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. The original 
paintings for the book, seen at Knoed- 
ler’s the past fortnight, demonstrate the 
versatility and skill which enabled the 
Polish artist to turn with equal ease 
from peaceful illumination of Oriental 
and historical literature to brutal sa- 
tire against the Hitler gang, and now 
back again to decorative but shrewd 
and witty illustration. His characteriza- 
tions of The Reeve, The Cook, The 
Physician, the Friar and the rest of the 
Canterbury company, maintain the 
same high standard of finely-detailed 
drawing and’ brilliant coloring so im- 
pressive in all his other work. 

—J. K. R. 


Feminine Good Will 


The National Association of Women 
Artists has received word that the ex- 
hibition of their members’ work has 
had a successful opening in Rome under 
the auspices of the Italian Federation 
of Women in Art and the Professions. 
The exhibition is composed entirely of 
black-and-white. It will also be shown 
in Genoa, Turin, Milan and Bari. 

This is part of an intensive good-will 
program for exchange exhibitions of 
women artists’ work initiated by the 
Association, and is to be extended to 
other countries in Europe, Canada and 
South America. 

The first exchange exhibition of 
Italian women’s work, also in black- 
and-white, will be shown in the near 
future at the Argent Gallery, N. Y. 


Sauce for the Gander 


Britain’s famed painter, Augustus 
John, said it when he commented on 
that nation’s newest art patrons—the 
brewers: “Artists have always been 
staunch supporters of the brewing in- 
dustry. Now there has been reciproca- 
tion.” The four London brewers, who 
are collaborating with the General In- 
stitute of Art and Design, are install- 
ing more than 100 paintings of con- 
temporary English life for pub ex- 
hibition. 


The Art Digest 


The Public Be Damned 


RIGHT IN THE MiIpsT of 57th Street’s 
August lassitude Emily Genauer, World- 
Telegram art critic, stirred up a little 
controversy when she decried the in- 
creasing emphasis granted results of 
art popularity polls. Occasioned by the 
seven-city poll taken by Encyclopedia 
Britannica during the tour of its col- 
lection—the most consistent winner 
was Frederick J. Waugh’s March— 
North Atlantic—Miss Genauer wrote: 

“In an art show which has been as- 
sembled solely to acquaint the large 
lay public with contemporary art it is 
incredible that their admittedly still 
unlettered reactions should be given 
such weight and importance.” 

Accusations of snobbery followed 
fast. Miss Genauer replied: “Which 
brings me back to the first letter and 
its charge of snobbery; its insistence 
that art should not be understandable 
only by the elect. My point is that the 
society of informed art lovers is one to 
which you elect yourself. Because it 
really takes no superior mental equip- 
ment to learn about art. You use the 
same method you do in learning about 
baseball. You just go out and see 
enough of it to give you a notion of 
what art is all about... . The language 
of form one has to acquire, just as one 
has to learn any other language, in- 
cluding that of the sports pages.” 

Miss Genauer concluding by quoting 
Pennsylvania Museum director Fiske 
Kimball, who is surveying the field in 
a summer show of “Popular Favorites.” 
Mr. Kimball wrote in his catalogue: 
“There is always a time-lag in popular 
appreciation of newer creative move- 
ments. . . . The public only gradually 
comes to know and ultimately to like 
the new when it is no longer new and 
when the creative spirit, weary with 
the old, has moved on to fresh fields. 
. . . At least in its hindsight popular 
taste is vindicated.” 


Worcester’s Wollaston 


The Worcester Art Museum is duly 
proud of its newest important acquisi- 
tion—the 18th century portrait of Ann 
Gibbes Thomas painted by John Wol- 
laston in South Carolina in 1767. 

Trained in the British school of por- 
traiture, Wollaston came to America 
about 1751 and established a lucrative 
career painting wealthy colonials in 
New York, Virginia, Maryland and 
South Carolina. So alike were his por- 
traits in costume and pose that Wollas- 
ton became identified as “an early 
American portrait manufacturer.” Un- 
usual in this respect is Worcester’s 
Wollaston which is painted with greater 
individuality. It was acquired direct- 
ly from the great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of the sitter and is now on 
view in the Museum’s Colonial gallery. 


Purchased for Orten Collection 


For the Virginia and Charles W. 
Orten collection of the State College 
of Washington, president emeritus Dr. 
E. O. Holland has purchased paintings 
by Frederick J. Waugh, Robert Philipp, 
Robert Henri, William Glackens, John 
Costigan, Henry Gasser, Walter Ufer 
and Edmond James FitzGerald, all 
—— the Grand Central Art Gal- 
eries. 
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The McGoldrick Family: ANONYMOUS AMERICAN (c. 1835) 


Nostalgic Charm of Native Primitives 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY has ar- 
ranged another large showing of Amer- 
ican folk art—this time concentrating 
on pictures and sculpture recently 
found in the attics, shops and homes 
of New England. Selected with con- 
science and care. the new group con- 
tains more than one plum. Besides the 
usual number of striking paintings, for 
example, we found a centaur weather- 
vane, worked uniquely in copper of su- 
perb design, and a distinguished sculp- 


Captured in the moment of song is 
the young model for Girl Singing, paint- 
ed by the 17th century French artist 
George da la Tour, which the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor has just 
purchased for the Huntington Memorial 
Collection. The painting is thought to 
be earlier in date than the artist’s well 
known St. Sebastian Mourned by St. 
Irene, in the Kaiser Friederich Museum. 


J 





ture of Washington on_ horseback. 

Among the paintings, a portrait of 
the McGoldrick Family (reproduced 
above) commands attention by virtue 
of its technical skill and accomplished 
paint passages. Found in Plainfield, 
N. J., where the sitters were identi- 
fied, it is thought to have been painted 
about 1835, possibly by Ethan Allan 
Greenwood. Whoever its author, it is 
conspicuous among its unabashed primi- 
tive companions. 

Nostalgic charm, as always, is found 
in many of these paintings, notably the 
twin portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Shef- 
field—he was the founder of the Shef- 
field School at Yale University and is 
introduced, quill in hand, a stern lean 
man depicted in hard linear style. Other 
pictures which beguile are Forget-Me- 
Not, the infant set in the midst of a 
lush red room, puffy and clumsy but 
sentimentally clutching a single blos- 
som of the small flower; and Young 
Girl in Red Dress, stiffly executed. 

The upper floors of the Downtown 
Gallery are hung with contemporary 
paintings by gallery members. These 
include new works by Lawrence, Tam, 
Lea, Siporin, Kuniyoshi and Levine. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Whimsey Goes on Tour 


Fifty-two paintings by those two 
popular purveyors of whimsy, Carol 
Blanchard and Karl Priebe, comprise 
a twin showing of painting which starts 
soon on a national tour. First stop of 
the show, which is being circulated by 
the Perls Galleries, will be the James 
Vigeveno Gallery in Los Angeles, from 
September 29 to October 25. 

Both artists will be present for the 
Los Angeles opening, after which the 
show will travel to the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, San Fran- 
cisco (Nov. 12-Dec. 8); the Layton Art 


_ Gallery in Milwaukee; State University 


of Iowa and Colby Junior College. 
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English Attempt to Understand American 


By Arthur Millier 


ENGLISH ART CRITICS viewed through 
insular spectacles the now returned ex- 
hibition of 200 years of American paint- 
ing, shown this summer at London’s 
Tate Gallery. 


It should surprise no one who knows 
their island that the English liked the 
colonial and expatriate paintings best 
of all, were rarely impressed by the na- 
tional triumvirate—Eakins, Ryder and 
Homer; were chilly to almost all con- 
temporary painting but almost unani- 
mously hailed Grant Wood’s satirical 
Daughters of Revolution as a master- 
piece. 

At first sight their high praise for 
the “grandiose” landscapes of Cole and 
Durand seems incongruous. Yet pano- 
ramic views of this sort have long de- 
lighted the English and the notion of 
America’s “wilderness primeval” dies 
hard across the Atlantic. 

What they definitely do not like are 
the fast-paced, clamorous life which 
has replaced the wilderness in the 
United States, and the very un-English 
ways in which our later painters, them- 
selves of many races, interpret it. Bel- 
lows and Hopper paint “raw” pictures, 
in the English view; but, after all, those 
artists once smarted under similar 
taunts from American reviewers. 

In a series of articles in the New 
York Times, Edward Alden Jewell 
painstakingly culled English criticism 
of the exhibition for illuminating quo- 
tations. I am indebted to him for per- 
mission to see the source material from 
which he lifted them. He missed little 
of importance. Jewell took this oppor- 
tunity to seek further answers to a 
question, “When is art American?” 
which has annoyed him almost con- 
tinuously since the contemptuous criti- 
cal reception accorded the exhibition of 
American art staged in Paris in 1938. 

English critics appear to have taken 
the London show quite seriously and 
tried to get to the roots of American 
painting. Many of their reviews, how- 
ever, suggest that they were hunting 
too hard for national traits, looking for 
American art instead of art. 


Before retelling what they wrote, it 
may help us understand their reactions 
if we remember that critics, no less 
than artists, are conditioned by tradi- 
tion and environment. American earth, 
light and color seem harsh to English- 
men accustomed to the watery and di- 


luted light and the mellowed forms of 
their own land. Where American critics 
feel] that American painters have lost 
their native strength of style when they 
have lived long in England, English 
critics generally view what we con- 
sider an unfortunate “softening” as the 
assumption of a more graceful way 
of painting learned from British art. 

And again, in reading what they 
wrote, we should realize that several 
examples each were shown represent- 
ing big-name artists now dead, whereas 
most contemporary, painters had to win 
or lose approval with a single picture. 

The findings of English newspaper 


critics were reported in the ArT DIGEST - 


for July 1. Except for two paragraphs 
from the unnamed critic of the Man- 
chester Guardian they will here be 
ignored in favor of the weightier, and 
often more barbed opinions published 
in magazines. 

The Guardian critic saw one general 
characteristic emerging from the show: 
“It may reflect a genuine tendency in 
modern art or it may be the result of 
the selectors’ policy, but almost every 
painting seems to refer to real every- 
day life and not to the artificial life of 
the studio.” 

Eakins, whom he classified as a real- 
ist, this critic found “fresher, less bur- 
dened by a sense of the picturesque 
than our own,” a sort of judgment with 
which Americans would readily concur. 

Philip Hendy, Director of England’s 
National Gallery, ended his review in 
Britain Today with the opinion that 
Eakins was the strongest and deepest 
of American painters. “His vision,” he 
said, “is entirely Anglo-Saxon, but since 
Constable’s day Britain had produced 
no painter so sincere.” 

In Copley’s paintings Hendy saw “the 
vivid illusionism and power of illustra- 
tion which seem to be the natural bent 
of the American painter.” And he saw 
in the Missouri scenes of Caleb Bing- 
ham “a tastefulness and charm in 
strong contrast with the more blatant 
subjects and methods of presentation of 
painters like Hopper today,’—a judg- 
ment which makes one wonder if Mr. 
Hendy was criticizing American life or 
art. Anyway he stopped cold after 
praising Eakins and ignored later 
painters. 

Whoever wrote in Apollo under the 
pseudonym of Perspex was downright 
Americanophobe. He dislikes every- 
thing about us. Perspex could discover 


Daughters of Revolution: GRANT Woop. Favorite of Britain 





“no authentic national mark” in the 
show. Our early work compared badly 
with coeval British painting and our 
contemporary painting merely echoed 
dismally the School of Paris. Daughters 
of Revolution he liked but hoped it 
“was painted as the outrageous lark 
it is.” His full bias is shown in his clos- 
ing remark that “the first step to prog- 
ress for an American artist . . . is obvi- 
ously to the passport office.” In a word, 
only our expatriates become decent 
artists. 

The sprightliest, but scarcely the 
soundest review was written by Cyril 
Connolly in the New Statesman and 
Nation in a style reminiscent of Aldous 
Huxley’s chatty young Chelseaites of 
the '20’s. For him Whistler, Mary Cas- 
satt and Sargent “are the flowers of 
American painting during the last half 
of the 19th century. Homer, Eakins and 
Ryder cannot “hold a cuspidor to 
them.” For him “Eakins seems but an- 
other honest Victorian who never saw 
the Seine,” Homer is “faintly maga- 
ziny” and Ryder “a belated Calvert- 
like romantic.” 


Connolly then wrote an emphatic 
“no” against Bellows, Benton, Blume, 
Burchfield, Feininger, Gropper, Grosz, 
Levine, Hopper, Franklin Watkins and 
Max Weber and “yes” for Cadmus, 
Graves, John Kane, Pop Hart, Pickett 
(“yes, yes”) and Ben Shahn. Sloan he 
labeled “good American.” “Daughters 
of Revolution really sent him. “Yes, 
yes, yes. I never dared expect to see 
this masterpiece in the original. What 
moon-like surfaces! What divine flat- 
ness!” 

Denys Sutton, writing in French in 
the Paris sheet, Art, found an Ameri- 
can flavor that persisted right through 
from frontier days, but concluded, as 
will many Americans, “Up to now there 
is not one modern master who can be 
compared with those of France.” He 
thinks, though, that our wealth may 
yet generate an important school. 


John Rothenstein, the Tate’s direc- 
tor, wrote a warmly approving essay 
in the catalog. Almost alone among 
English reviewers he found the attain- 
ments of Homer, Eakins and Ryder 
“not less memorable” than those of the 
expatriates, Whistler, Cassatt and Sar- 
gent. Eakins he styled “the American 
Courbet” and Ryder, “the sole imagina- 
tive painter of genius.” 

Of contemporary painting: “The im- 
pression it makes .. . is one of over- 
whelming variety; every conceivable 
movement, even every European na- 
tional tradition, has its exponents, and 
the Americans would justly claim that 
all such legitimate and inevitable in- 
fluences have been individualized by a 
peculiar freshness of the intellectual 
and artistic climate in the United 
Sattes, just as in the 18th century the 
influence of English portraiture was 
not absorbed without a native contri- 
bution of a more rugged naturalism 
than was practiced in London.” 

Rothenstein’s estimate is, of course, 
more the sort we are accustomed to 
read on this side. It suggests that he 
leaned a little on American critico- 
historical writings in composing it. 

Eric Newton (in what publication I 
cannot discover) found that “the na- 
tional spirit can be detected every- 
where. It is a complex spirit, strident, 
raw, lacking in subtlety but endearing- 
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ly honest and free from cliche.” He con- 
cludes, as we might expect an honest 
Englishman to do, “their virtues are 
heartening even when their defects set 
one’s teeth on edge.” Which is just 
about the way most English people felt 
about the G.I.’s who were such welcome 
but difficult-to-understand guests of the 
island during the war. 

One of the most thorough-going at- 
tempts at objective criticism of the ex- 
hibition was written by R. H. Wilenski 
in London for the Art News, New York. 

Wilenski began with contemporary 
works, “because I hold it more impor- 
tant to appreciate the art of living men 
than of dead ones.” Among these John 
Marin’s Grey Sea got “top marks from 
me.” And Philip Evergood’s Lily and 
the Sparrows, Morris Graves’ Little 
Known Bird of the Inner Eye and Ben 
Shahn’s Liberation are cited as by con- 
temporaries who have mastered mod- 
ern art’s new pictorial language... .” 

Classed as “popular art,” The Senate 
by William Gropper “seems to me just 
journalism . . . Wood’s Daughters of 
Revolution is a product of passionate 
hate, and somewhere to balance it this 
man must love passionately as well; 
and because the jumping off point was 
real hate of something universally 
worth hating, the comment is not only 
of specifically American, i.e. local and 
popular interest, but has also meaning 
and effect in the world outside.” 

Bellows, Henri and Homer were all 
marked decisively “no” in his catalog. 

Whistler earned Wilenski’s highest 
praise —‘“the most original and the 
greatest artist you have yet produced.” 

In general, then, it appears that Eng- 
lish art critics liked our art less as it 
branches away from its original Eng- 
lish stem or from French impressionist 
tradition. And in most cases they did 
not like it at all in its present vigorous 
but many-styled phase. 





JOHN STEUART CURRY 


Curry Dies 


THE HANGING of the exhibition was 
almost complete, the most comprehen- 
sive ever given the work of John Steu- 
art Curry. The artist had worked close- 
ly for many months with the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute, selecting and arrang- 
ing the show, and he was scheduled to 
speak there at the preview on Sep- 
tember 4. Then as suddenly as one of 
the Kansas tornadoes he painted, Curry 
died of a heart attack on August 29. 
He was 48 years old, the youngest of 
the Curry-Benton-Wood team who 
made the Midwest internationally fa- 
mous in the art world and were the 
most potent combined force in the 
“American Scene” school of painting. 

Curry was born on a farm in north- 


The Mississippi (reproduced below) is a splendid example of the ability of the late 
John Steuart Curry to infuse universal, helpless suffering in a veracious account 
of a local catastrophe. It was lent by the City Art Museum of St. Louis to the 
retrospective exhibition of the artist’s work, now on view at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute. This largest exhibition ever held of Curry’s work (more than 200 paint- 
ings, watercolors, drawings and graphic work), tragically became a memorial 
show seven days before the opening on September 4. See article above at right. 
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west Kansas near the litle town of 
Dunavant which no longer exists. And 
although he studied in Paris and lived 
for many years in or near New York, 
the heart of his art never strayed very 
far from his native state. As a child 
he wasted no time setting about his 
business. According to his sympathetic 
mother “He began trying to draw as 
soon as he could hold a pencil.” As the 
youthful artist went about his farm 
chores, or worked as a section hand 
to earn money for art school, he ob- 
served, absorbed and no doubt set down 
this land of violent blizzards, tornadoes 
and heat, and the habits and strong 
characters of the people who chose to 
make their living from it. 


Chronologically, in 1916 Curry left 
high school, stopped briefly at the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute and went on to 
the Art Institute of Chicago where he 
swept floors and “carried out the dead” 
in the school cafeteria for tuition. For 
two seasons he played football at Ge- 
neva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., and 
in December, 1919, left college to work, 
not very successfully, as a magazine 
illustrator in the studio of Harvey 
Dunn. Discouraged, he spent the win- 
ter of 1926-27 in Paris studying at the 
Russian Academy. 


But Paris was not for him either. He 
returned to America to paint the first 
picture that was to give him recogni- 
tion, Baptism in Kansas, the exhibition 
of which at Corcoran in 1928 led to a 
grant from Mrs. Harry Paine Whitney. 
It has just returned from the Tate 
showing, lent by the Whitney Museum. 
Subsequently he taught at Cooper 
Union and the Art Students League, 
spent a fruitful spring traveling with 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey 
Circus (which was to give us many 
accounts of The Greatest Show on 
Earth, including The Flying Cadonas), 
won second prize at the Carnegie Inter- 
national with The Tornado (1933) and 
worked on many murals, the most im- 
portant of which are in Washington 
and Kansas. These activities were punc- 
tuated by trips back to Kansas which 
had more bearing on the body and fla- 
vor of his work than all the time in 
between. 


Ten years ago he was given the then 
unprecedented position of artist-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he worked and influenced but 
taught no classes until the time of his 
death. To this period belongs the con- 
troversial murals for the Kansas State 
House, which Curry finally refused to 
sign because he felt that he was not 
allowed to finish them. Kansas had not 
yet accepted her great son. 

Curry’s work was uneven. Even as 
Cezanne, he had trouble “realizing,” 
but, also like the great French innova- 
tor, there was never a question of his 
integrity or singleness of purpose.: At 
his best he gave universality to his 
specific interpretations of the Midwest- 
ern landscape, weather. and _ people 
which will remain a major credit to 
American art. 

The artist was buried in a tiny town 
near the place where he was born. He 
is survived by his second wife (his first 
wife died in 1932) and a daughter, El- 
len; his mother, Mrs. Smith Curry; two 
sisters, Mrs. Mildred Fike and Mrs. 
Margaret Yeakley, and a brother, Gene 
Curry. 
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Madonna and Child: 
ISLE DE FRANCE, 14TH CENTURY 


Gifts to Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES—Twenty-two old mas- 
ter paintings, sculptures and craft ob- 
jects, acquired by Los Angeles County 
Museum for about $75,000 of the $100,- 
000 William Randolph Hearst Founda- 
tion gift, were placed on exhibition in 
that museum last month. At the same 
time a group of recent gifts of old and 
contemporary art from collectors and 
art dealers had their first showing. 

The 22 acquisitions were purchased 
by William R. Valentiner, Director Con- 
sultant, principally from New York 
dealers, and were selected to represent 
periods, artists or schools in which the 
museum’s permanent collection is weak 
or entirely lacking. 

Notable among the recent gifts are 
the large and rare collection of Chu- 
mash (Southern California) Indian 
stone sculpture and shell necklaces, and 
100 photographs by Edward Weston, 
both presented by Dr. and Mrs. Leslie 
M. Maitland of Bel-Air, West Los An- 
geles. 

Some of the objects were moved 
early this month into a new Gothic 
room, a false wall of which, painted 
midnight blue ,displays the Gothic win- 
dows from the Hearst stained glass col- 
lection, lighted from behind. Paintings 
and sculptures are spotlighted from the 
ceiling. A Persian room on the second 
floor is now being prepared. 

French & Company furnished the 
largest group of acquisitions. It in- 
cludes a limestone statue of the Ma- 
donna and Child, of 14th century origin, 
from the Isle de France. The statue 
came from the George Gray Barnard 
collection and is the first French Gothic 
sculpture in the museum. Other sculp- 
tures in this group are a head of Ceres 
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in Greek marble, described as of Roman 
Empire workmanship after a fourth 
century Greek original; a bronze statu- 
ette of Neptune by Tiziano Aspetti, late 
16th century Venetian sculptor, which 
is the museum’s first Renaissance 
bronze; and a 13th century French 
Romanesque capital. 


A superb early 15th century Majolica 
dish, known to collectors as the “Tri- 
vulzio Dish,” from the collection of the 
Marchese Trivulzio; and a Maljolica 
albarello, or waist-type jug, from: the 
J. P. Morgan collection complete the 
works bought from French & Co. 

The Young Christ in the Desert by 
Francisco Zubaran is outstanding 
among the paintings. A similar figure, 
but without landscape, is in the Mu- 
seum of Seville. The Zubaran came 
from Koetser Galleries. A dramatic 
Berenice Cutting Her Hair, painted by 
Bernardo Strozzi, Baroque painter of 
Genoa, was acquired from the Heimann 
Gallery from which concern a large 
marble statue of an angel, by Amadeo, 
15th century north Italian sculptor, 
also came. 

Perhaps the most striking painting 
among the acquisitions is Jacob Jor- 
daens’ Satyr Visiting a Peasant Family, 
painted about 1620. This picture came 
from the Lilienfeld Galleries. 

Other paintings in the collection are 
Gerard Dou’s Girl with Flowers, 
(Schaeffer Galleries), Hans Bol’s Flem- 
ish landscape (John Mitchell), Bene- 
detto Castiglione’s 17th century Geno- 
ese landscape with shepherds and cattle 
in the romantic style of that century 
(Schaeffer), Young Man Holding a 
Lemon by 17th century Michael Sweertz 
of Brussels and Genoa, a portrait by 
Del Mazo, son-in-law of Velasquez and 
his follower as court painter, a brilliant 
color sketch by Rubens of Hercules 
killing the lion, dated about 1615 and a 
clearly outlined Holy Family by Hans 
Baldung Grien, leading South German 
painter of the time of the Reformation. 

A large gilded silver and enamel 
processional crucifix with many small 
expressive figures, of 15th century 
north Italian workmanship, and a hand- 
some carved oak chest with figures of 
knights, from the French 14th century, 
said to be the earliest chest with carved 
figures of the Gothic period known, 
were both purchased from the E. and A. 
Silberman Galleries. A large glazed 
T’ang Dynasty camel came from the 
Vigeveno Galleries, and four T’ang 
equestrian figures of polo players were 
acquired from Howard Back. 

The Maitland Collection of Chumash 
material is proving a revelation to most 
visitors, few of whom have been aware 
of the painstaking artistry of these 
Pacific Coast Indians. 


—A.M. 


The Voters Speak 


Los ANGELES—Hopes for expansion 
of space for display of art in Los 
Angeles County Museum and for the 
erection of a new building to house 
Los Angeles County (formerly Otis) 


Art Institute, went glimmering on 
Aug. 6 when voters of that county 
turned down seven proposed bond 
issues, three of which were for en- 
largement of the county’s cultural 
facilities —ArTHUR MILLIER. 








Two Bouquets: 
HOBSON PITTMAN 


Milch Opening 


THE SEASON opens at Milch Galleries 
with “Selected Contemporary American 
Artists,” a representative group show 
of the gallery’s painters, one oil for 
each. Without exception, they are all 
by artists who know their profession 
thoroughly and are able to say their 
say without apparent effort, using their 
personal idioms without straying from 
a middle-of-the-road approach. Too, 
each artist is represented by a satis- 
factory example of his typical work— 
all quite well-known in the art marts— 
with the possible exception of Hobson 
Pittman, who, with Two Bouquets, 
achieves a feeling of lyric classicism 
void of his usual nostalgic Victoriana. 

Other good performances — though 
they all are pretty near tops—are Hilda 
Kayn’s “Of What Is Left,’ Louis di 
Valentin’s The Pool Room, an excellent 
work with extraordinary verve and 
dash; Leon Kroll’s familiar Hunter in 
the Hills; Sidney Laufman at his con- 
siderable best with View from the 
Churchyard; Night Ball Game by Fer- 
dinand Warren, which should satisfy 
the most technically minded ball fan; 
Robert Philipp’s better-than-usual head, 
Charlet; Eric Isenburger’s Gigi; Painted 
Houses by Francis Speight and L. W. 
Bently’s charming, sure Landscape. 
Through September.—A. M. L. 


Lucille Hobbie Exhibits 


Lucille Hobbie opens the season at 
Morton Galleries with her second one- 
man show of watercolors and drawings. 
It is said that her first exhibition al- 
most sold out and we may expect the 
same of this one: all the pictures are 
decorative and colorful both in execu- 
tion and in subject matter. 

It is well nigh impossible to pick any 
one that is better or worse than the 
others, so consistently has the artist 
Picked non-controversial subjects and 
so consistently has she employed a crisp 
technique without personal manner- 
ism or comment. Even so, Clam House, 
Patchogue appealed more to this re- 
viewer’s personal tastes. Through Sep- 
tember 21.—A. L. 
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Art on Stage 


JUST IN TIME to cue theatre devotees 
to one aspect of modern stage tech- 
nique before the fall theatre season is 
officially opened, is the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s exhibition of stage architec- 
ture and lighting by Arch Lauterer, one 
of our outstanding stage designers for 
the past 20 years. 

Lauterer, who has designed more 
than 150 play and dance productions, 
has long been an opponent of conven- 
tional settings which function as a sta- 
tic backdrop. For this original designer 
the setting must be a fluid accompani- 
ment, able to change with the mood 
and movements of the productions. 
Lighting, therefore, plays a major role 
in all Lauterer’s designs and it is his 
impressive work with lighting that is 
so well illustrated in the museum’s 
exhibition. Shown together with the 
original drawings for many settings is 
a step-by-step lighting chart made by 
Lauterer for a Pirandello play, which 
had 99 major light cues setting the 
dramatic action. The exhibition con- 
tinues through November 3, —J. K. R. 


Moderns at Kootz 


The Kootz Gallery is off to a good 
start with its new showing of paintings 
by gallery moderns. High-keyed and 
adventuresome in spirit, the exhibition 
marks development for a number of its 
contributors. 

Carl Holty, always a favorite of ours, 
has enriched his sparkling palette, deep- 
ened his color and strengthened his vi- 
sion. Hunter, his large striking canvas, 
retains characteristic kaleidoscopic flav 
vor, but it is stronger, more exciting 
painting. William Bazoites offers a 
Beach Shadow (with the flavor of a still 
life) which is also warmly felt in color 
and design. Adolph Gottlieb continues 
his picture-writing but his palette has 
changed and is “a little more than 
somewhat” brighter. 

Also displayed are Four Acrobats by 
Leger; a fine Picasso gouache, a gem- 
toned watercolor by Romare Bearden 
and pictures by Byron Browne and 
Robert Motherwell. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Hunter: Cart Houty 
On View at Kootz Gallery 
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Above is reproduced one of the most recent and prized acquisitions of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts: The Wilkinson Family by the 18th century painter, Benjamin 
Wilson. Painted on the grounds of the Wilkinson mansion at Roehampton, Eng- 
land, the over-mantle size picture remained a family possession and until recently 
was in the collection of Mrs. M. C. Crowdy of London, the great-granddaughter of 
the center child in the picture. It was acquired by the Detroit Institute, where it 
has now been placed on exhibition, from E. J. Rowsuck of Scott & Fowles, N. Y. C. 


Contemporary Art—Promise Without Protest 


Dear Boss: If this breaks all the 
rules of correct journalism, it’s your 
own fault for sending me to cover an 
exhibition before it is even selected, 
or maybe it’s the fault of Contemporary 
Arts for weeding out their show at the 
same time the DIGEST goes to press. 
Whichever, your faithful servant has 
just come up for air after ten solid 
hours observing a one-man jury (a 
museum director) carefully go through 
several hundred entries for the 16th 
Pre-season Exhibition at Contemporary 
Arts Gallery, which will open on Sep- 
tember 16th. 

With few exceptions, the quality of 
the submissions was so uniform that the 
juror found it impossible to cut the se- 
lection to less than about 130 works by 
115 artists. Inasmuch as the gallery 
can’t exhibit more than 80 or so pic- 
tures at a time, it has been decided to 
show part of them until September 30, 
and then a second edition through Oc- 
tober 14. 

At present, with the gallery stacked 
like a warehouse and the catalogue in 
process, it is impractical to mention 
specific artists or paintings. What does 
make news, though, is that the show 
will include 42 artists new to the New 
York public and 28 from out of town 
(not including Contemporary’s regular 
group, a number of whom are shown). 

If you’ll remember, when I returned 
from the wars several months ago I 
was pretty discouraged at the lack of 
outstanding contemporary painting 
along 57th St. Now I feel much better, 
because this exhibition is the harbinger 
of considerable good new art coming up, 
though this group is rather middle-of- 
the-road and shows no startlingly per- 
sonal approaches. Subject-matter is 
pretty usual, only one painting is pure 


abstraction, only one has a vaguely sur- 
realist atmosphere, only one acknowl- 
edges the war. Nobody seems to be pro- 
testing anything very much. But there's 
a lot of good promising painting here. 
—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


By the Spiralists 


Eight members of the Spiral Group— 
seven men and a woman—are showing 
work at the Galerie Neuf (open eve- 
nings and Sundays) through September. 
Experiments—often rather hoary—in 
color and space, dominate the paintings 
on view. Titles with the word “strange” 
occur frequently, as in Margaret Mul- 
lin’s Strange Landscape, which turns 
out to be not at all strange but a very 
familiar surrealist scene, capably set 
down. Distinguished among the pictures 
are Augustus Goertz’ big, bold and 
flatly patterned Gateway, abstracts by 
Joseph Meert and John Sennhauser and 
Miss Mullin’s tempera seashell fantasy. 
Other exhibitors are Donald Coale, Job 
Goodman, Joseph Lomoff and Wally 
Strautin. —J. K. R. 


Veterans of Chicago 


The first birthday anniversary of the 
Chicago branch of the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Galleries is being marked 
by an invited exhibition of paintings by 
local veterans, among whom are Don 
Yacoe, Fred Giesbert, Richard Flor- 
sheim, Don Mundt, John Stenvall, 
Michael Uruslescu, Lester Schwartz and 
Murray Jones. 

A jury comprising Frederick Sweet, 
associate curator of the Art Institute; 
Charles Downs, vice-president of Ab- 
bott Laboratories and painter John 
Rogers Cox will select one of the ex- 
hibitors for a spring one-man showing. 
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Rose Planes: IRENE RICE PEREIRA 


Abstract Dominates Walker Acquisitions 


FROM ITS THIRD ANNUAL purchase ex- 
hibition the Walker Art Center of Min- 
neapolis has acquired 8 contemporary 
American paintings. They are Youth— 
1945 by Marjorie Bishop (Levitt Gal- 
lery), The Sleeping Canyon by Amedee 
Ozenfant (Passedoit), Rose Planes by 
I. Rice Pereira (ACA), Icy Stream by 
Joe Jones (AAA), Landscape with Dry- 
ing Sails by Stuart Davis (Downtown), 
Black Birds in Snow by Charles Burch- 
field (Rehn), City Still Life by Abra- 
ham Rattner (Rosenberg) and The 
White Space by Balcombe Green 
(Schaefer). 

After skipping last year, the Center 
continues its annual purchase shows 


The Unfortunates: Lu DUBLE 
On View at Grand Central 
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this year with one painting each from 
136 living artists residing within the 
48 states. Hudson D. Walker, former 
Minneapolis resident, selected the pic- 
tures from 18 art dealers in New York, 
plus one from the artist. Purchases are 
made for the building of a comprehen- 
sive collection which will summarize 
current trends in American painting, 
giving consideration to types, styles and 
techniques. 

Prices of paintings in the show range 
from $100 to $1,800. The exhibition 
will continue through September 22. 


Spring Lake Winners 


The tenth annual Spring Lake exhi- 
bition, held this summer at the War- 
ren Hotel and sponsored by the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American Art- 
ists Professional League, closed on Sep- 
tember 8. From the 148 paintings ex- 
hibited (42 were by local Shore artists) 
the jury singled out four for $25 prizes 
and four for honorable mentions. 

The first prize in oil (donated by the 
Warren Hotel) went to Hubert DeGroff 
for a quiet landscape, Lobsterman’s 
Paradise. Paolo D’Anna received the 
A.A.P.L. Chapter award in watercolor 
for his decorative Kanaka Group. The 
newly established Eugenie Marron 
prize for the best creative oil went to 
Annie Lenny for Winter Design, and 
the Ida Wells Stroud prize went to 
Elizabeth Watherwax. Helen Gapen 
Oehler, Margaret Kerr, William Fisher 
and Herbert Pierce received honorable 
mentions. 


Are You Abstract? 

The American Abstract Artists wish 
to enlarge their membérship and invite 
all interested artists to write to Perle 
Fine, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, 51 West 8th Street, New York 
City. Plans are now being made for the 
AAA November exhibition of painting. 


La Tausca Contest 


THE PROBLEMS involved in the selec- 
tion of art for exhibitions and prizes— 
the museum annuals and_ industry- 
sponsored competitions—put one in 
mind of Aesop’s fable of the man, the 
boy and the donkey, the moral of which 
is that it is impossible to please every- 
one. Being relatively new in the field, 
industry is particularly sensitive to 
criticism, but most of all from that 
strange creature, the artist, and the 
specialists in an alien field. Hence, rule- 
changing in these affairs is apt to be 
frequent, based on suggestions from 
the “experts.” 

This year the Heller-Deltah Company 
(La Tausca Pearls) has shifted from 
an open theme competition, ably han- 
dled last year by the now-defunct Art- 
ists for Victory, to the other side of 
the fence—an invitation show with no 
holds barred on subject or. treatment. 
They had to start somewhere, so it was 
with the appointment of a jury of art- 
ists and museum directors, but from 
there on the art professionals are on 
their own and on their honor. 

The jurors— Aaron Bohrod, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Stuart Davis, Philip 
Guston, Leon Kroll, Fletcher Martin, 
Eugene Speicher, Max Weber, Alfred H. 
Barr, Dr. Grace McCann Morley and 
Perry T. Rathbone—nominate ten or 
more artists to enter the competition 
with one oil painting of their own selec- 
tion until the list reaches 100. Then in 
turn the 100 artists vote five of their 
number the Prize Jury which distrib- 
utes the $6,400 prize purse (lst prize, 
$2,000; 2nd, $1,500; 3rd, $1,000; 4th, 
$250; 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th, $100 
each). As last year, none of these con- 
stitutes purchases. The company re- 
serves the reproduction rights of the 
winners, then returns the paintings to 
the artists, after their exhibition. 

The second installment of this three- 
part story should be ready for the next 
issue—the names of the artists chosen 
by the Jury of Selection. 


Sophisticated Quilts 


An unusual exhibition at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery is composed of more 
than a dozen quilts by Ethel Beam. 
Miss Beam, who is known for the docu- 
mentary plays she put on throughout 
the country during the war years, 
turned to quilt-making during a rest- 
less convalescence. The results are so- 
phisticated quilts, conceived as pic- 
tures in modern idiom, and executed 
with considerable art skill. Price range 
for these boudoir decorations, which 
often point a moral, is $200 to $500. 

—J.K.R. 


Allied Artists Plans 


The Allied Artists of America’s an- 
nual fall exhibition opens October 27 
at the galleries of the New York His- 
torical Society. Awards of cash and 
medals of honor will be made by a jury 
comprising Alphaeus P. Cole (chair- 
man), and J. Scott Williams, oil paint- 
ing; Charles Aiken (chairman), Jerri 
Ricci and Arnold Hoffman, Jr., water- 
color; and Marion Sanford (chairman), 
Robert Bros and Helen Sahler, sculp- 
ture. For entry blanks, due October 12, 
write Frank Gervasi, 333 East 4ist 
Street, New York City. 
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St. Louis Acquires 
Fine Early Homer 


THe City Art Museum oF ST. Louis 
announces the acquisition of a rare and 
charming early oil by Winslow Homer, 
The Country School, dated 1871. Painted 
when Homer was 35, and before his 
dominating interest in the sea had crys- 
talized, the canvas is one of the most 
important of his early years and a fine 
example of Homer’s unassuming mas- 
tery and sympathetic observation. 


Country School, a human interest 
painting which in other hands might 
easily have been merely “cute,” was 
first exhibited at the National Academy 
in 1872. A few years later it was shown, 
together with three other Homers, at 
the Paris Universal Exposition where 
Homer received high praise from for- 
eign critics (how times have changed!). 
It was exhibited often in America, most 
recently in the Life in America show 
at the Metropolitan Museum in 1939. A 
small oil study for the picture is in 
the collection of the Addison Gallery 
in Andover. Purchased through Knoed- 
ler and Co., the painting is now on 
special exhibition in the Recent Acces- 
sions Gallery. 


In Carnival Spirit 


John Rembert, a young painter of 
considerable ebullience, is making his 
debut at the Norylst Gallery with 18 
paintings, mostly casein. The artist, 
we are told, spent his childhood with a 
travelling carnival and these pictures 
reflect memories of that period. Not, 
thank heavens, that there are a lot of 
men in clown suits and women in tights, 
but rather the atmosphere of excite- 
ment and blatance, with only a few of 
the motifs. 


Rembert has two styles. In one he 
is preoccupied with textures, aside from 
subject (all of his subjects are people), 
textures that give an effect of medieval 
patina, just missing an aura of decad- 
ence. His other style is flatter, more 
direct, suggesting circus posters and 
the better modern children’s paintings, 
and is a little less successful. Both 
styles are quite free and show a happy 
exploitation of the accidental. Woman 
With Toy Dog, It’s Number Three and 
The Owners stand out.—A. L. 





Street Urchins Playing with Toy Cannon: Davin BLYTHE 


Butler Institute Enriches Collection 


SUMMER was an active purchasing 
season for Youngstown’s Butler Art 
Institute, which enriched its collection 
of 19th and 20th century painting with 
several fine additions. Heading the list 
of newly acquired older art is Street 
Urchins, a recently-discovered genre 
painting by the “American Hogarth,” 
David G. Blythe. It was formerly in a 
private collection in Baltimore. 

Gift of an anonymous donor is The 
Oregon Trail by Albert Bierstadt, ac- 
quired through the Vose Galleries. Three 
more genre pictures, all acquired from 
Knoedler & Co., round out the 19th 


The Country School: WINSLow Homer. Bought by St. Louis 
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century purchases: Sugaring Off, East- 
man Johnson’s famous Vermont pag- 
eant; Children Fishing by Junius Brutus 
Stearns; and Drawing a Bead on a 
Woodchuck by John G. Chapman. From 
the Milch Gallery came the Institute’s 
two new contemporary works, John 
Whorf'’s large marine watercolor, Keep- 
er of the Bell and Peggy Bacon’s hu- 
morous pastel, Witchcraft. 

The Butler Art Institute, which de- 
votes its collections to American art 
exclusively, also reminds us of these 
other important acquisitions, acquired 
earlier in 1946: Thomas Eakins’ Por- 
trait of General Cadwalader; Ivan Le- 
Lorraine Albright’s Harbor of Dreams; 
Ralston Thompson’s Evening; Paul 
Travis’ South Pacific Bouquet; Zsissly’s 
Captain’s House and Karl Zerbe’s Ruins, 
Brantome, the latter presented to the 
Institute by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


With Warmth and Grace 

The Feigl Gallery is presenting a one- 
man show introducing paintings by Ha- 
zel Slaughter. These are gay, rhythmi- 
cal scenes where figures—animal or hu- 
man or both—sit well in the landscape 
to form a harmonious world of warmth 
and grace. Best among these decora- 
tive pictures in modern idiom are Girl 
Surrounded by Animals, Noon, Mexican 
Fiesta at Dawn and Sunrise, all joyful 
statements declaring a flair for quick 
characterization and a love for color. 
They will be on view through October 
9.—J. :K. R. 
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Frazer Inspecting Medals 


Melted Medals 


Cecitia Beaux, grand old lady of the 
art world who died at 79 four years 
ago, won many medals during her long 
painting career. Now eight of them 
—all gold—are being converted into a 
fund to provide an annual portrait 
award for students of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. To be 
known as the Cecilia Beaux Memorial 
Prize, the fund will provide $100 each 
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year for a student in the advanced 
portrait painting class of the Acad- 
emy, which she taught for many years. 

Joseph T. Frazer, secretary of the 
Academy, took the Beaux medals to 
the Franklin Institute where they 
weighed in at 97 Troy ounces. At the 
government price of $35 per ounce, this 
gives the fund approximately $3,395 
(minus deductions for alloys in the 
medals). Included among these gold- 
pieces is the one representing a pre- 
cedent-breaking first-prize when Miss 
Beaux became the first woman to win 
first prize in a Carnegie International 
(in 1899). Also the Temple Gold Medal 
and Academy Gold Medal of Honor 
from the Pennsylvania Academy; 
awards from the National Academy, 
the Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the Art Club of Philadelphia. 


Bogdanove, Muralist 


A. J. Bogdanove, New York muralist 
and teacher, died at his Dunbarton, 
N. H., home August 23. He would have 
been 59 years old this month. 

Born in Russia, Bogdanove came to 
this country at a youthful age, attended 
the National Academy and Columbia 
University. Early in his career he be- 
gan to specialize in murals on histori- 
cal themes. These works include five in 
the Alexander Hamilton High School, 
a war memorial in Manual Training 
High School and the frieze, The Great 
Teachers for City College, where he 
was an art instructor. More recently 
he had been painting marine subjects. 
He leaves a widow, two sons, Emanuel 
and Nathaniel. 


Provisional Buys 


Tue Boston MuseuM announces that 
nine more paintings by American con- 
temporaries have been added to its col- 
lection of Provisional Acquisitions. The 
pictures are: 

New York Harbor (watercolor) by 
John Marin, the first painting by this 
important artist to be acquired by the 
Museum; Christmas Tree by Hyman 
Bloom, submitted to the Critics Choice 
exhibition last year by Dorothy Adlow, 
art critic of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and the second Bloom acquired by 
the Museum recently; Dark Silence by 
Raphael Soyer, another first for the 
Museum; Man and Dog by Jack Levine; 
The Startled Nymphs by Eilshemius; 
Flowers in a Green Vase by Anne Gold- 
thwaite; Cloudburst and Green April by 
James N. Rosenberg and Mountain 
Landscape by Esther Geller. 

The Eilshemius, Marin and Soyer 
paintings are the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
James N. Rosenberg while the latter’s 
paintings were acquired through the 
gift of Arthur Wiesenberger. Miss Gold- 
thwaite’s picture was presented by the 
executors of her estate. 


Wants Stieglitz Letters 


Dorothy Norman, editor of Twice a 
Year, the semi-annual of arts and civil 
liberties, is devoting a special issue to 
Alfred Stieglitz, with whom she had a 
life-long friendship. She would like 
readers to send her any of his cor- 
respondence they feel is of general in- 
terest. All material will be carefully 
handled and returned at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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Twelfth Year 


THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
fires the opening gun of its new season 
by presenting a Twelfth Anniversay 
Group Show, in its Fifth Avenue head- 
quarters. Most of the paintings shown 
are recent examples by the participat- 
ing artists, many having being produced 
during the late lamented summer. 

William S. Schwartz shows a moody 
Time and Space, particularly remem- 
bered for its sensitive control and fine 
composition. It is a thought-provoking 
work and seems to well demonstrate 
man’s present perplexity concerning the 
shapes of things to come. A _ subtle 
though solidly conceived nude titled 
After the Bath from the brush of 
Raphael Soyer ranks high among that 
artist’s figure pieces, while Far-Off City 
by Fletcher Martin achieves an inter- 
esting spacial division through a clever 
arrangement of drapery. 

The Cabinet, by Frederico Castellon, 
is admirable and shows painstaking at- 
tention to technique. An unearthly 
dream-quality calls to mind another 
cabinet in the possession of one Dr. 
Caligeri. 

Johnny Appleseed, by William Grop- 
per, is to this reviewer a strange, tor- 
tured concept of that benevolent pio- 
neer, whom early American legend has 
it went singing through our forests, 
planting appleseeds in order that fu- 
ture generations following him might 
stop and marvel at apple trees flourish- 
ing in the wilderness. Surely, Edward 
Arlington Robinson, in his poem of the 
same name, depicts a different sort of 
hero. In Mr. Gropper’s otherwise excel- 


lent canvas, Mr. Appleseed looks more 
as though he were sowing dragon’s 
teeth. 

Joe Jones shows an _ economical 
Swamp Trees, and Marion Greenwood a 
relaxed and free Dancers Resting. Man- 
Hunt, by George Grosz, painted in heavy 
monotone, is a nightmarish reminder 
for those who tend to forget that there 
were Nazis. 

Chaim Gross exhibits a handsomely 
carved wood sculpture titled Balancing. 
A self-portrait by John Steuart Curry 
was painted just prior to the artist’s 
death. It well demonstrates the artist’s 
faithfulness to that concept of painting 
which was particularly his throughout 
his career.—BEN WOLF. 


Prints on Loan 


The Smithsonian Institution reminds 
the public that their seven traveling 
exhibits describing printing processes 
are available for loan showing in 
schools, libraries and other educational 
organizations. The exhibits are loaned, 
at no charge, for three-week periods. 
For further information write to the 
U.S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Washington 25, D. C. 


Figari of Uruguay 


‘The Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, is currently host to 18 paintings 
by Uruguay’s famed lawyer-turned- 
artist, Pedro Figari. New Yorkers first 
made the acquaintance of this painter 
early last season in a comprehensive 
showing of his work at Knoedler & Co. 
(see March 15 Dicest). The pictures 
will be on view in Washington through 
September 22. 


Master Etchings 


GrorGE BINET GALLERY is presenting 
an exhibition entitled “Golden Age of 
Etching” which constitutes a capsule 
course of instruction in the history of 
a field currently rather neglected. As a 
follow-up to the gallery’s June show, 
“Golden Age of Engraving,” it also 
stands as a collection sufficient to itself. 
Using Frederick Keppel’s standard book 
of the same name as a point of depart- 
ure, this exhibition features works by 
Claude Lorrain, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Corot, Millet, Daubigny, Haden, Jong- 
kind, Meryon, Lalanne, Bracquemond, 
Whistler, Tissot, Legros, Buhot, Zorn, 
Cameron and others. 

Emphasis is given to artists of the 
17th and 19th Centuries, and the show 
reaffirms the pinnacle position of one 
name in each period: Rembrandt and 
Whistler. Neither is represented here 
by his more spectacular or important 
works, yet the superiority of each is 
obvious with such charming examples 
as The Nativity, Dr. Faustus and The 
Young Haaring by the Dutchman and 
The Rag Gatherers, Billingsgate and 
Upright Venice from the needle of the 
Victorian eccentric. 


Le Passage Du Gue by Lorrain, done 
when the artist was a young man, is of 
interest in comparison with his paint- 
ings, the etching being quite a bit more 
spontaneous and accented. The same 
may be said of Corot’s Environs de 
Rome—a beautiful print. Charles Mer- 
yon’s two works attest to his extraor- 
dinary virtuosity and to his being an 
esthetic ancestor of the contemporary 
John Taylor Arms.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 
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The Croquet Game: SYLVIA FEIN 


Fein Fantasy 


THE ROBUST AMERICAN DECLARATIONS 
formerly associated with mid-Western 
art are leaving the exhibition halls— 
only to be succeeded by a new group 
of paintings with a common bond. This 
time it is fantasy which more and more 
mid-Western artists are offering us: 
private dream worlds peopled by imag- 
ined men and animals brooding in 
haunted fairylands. 

Now at the Perls Galleries Eastern- 
ers are being introduced to the work 
of Sylvia Fein, neighbor and friend of 
Karl Priebe, Milwaukee-born, the 26- 
year-old artist has exhibited often in 
her home town of Madison and in Chi- 
cago, where her strange and expertly 
drawn fantasies have atiracted much 
attention. 

Focussing her.study on the late me- 
dieval and Renaissance periods, Miss 
Fein paints largely with egg tempera 
with an accomplished palette and sure 
brush, For subject matter she turns to 
the Bible, literature or the ancient past 
—always using them as starting points 
to a new world where things are apt 
to grow stranger and stranger. Dis- 
tinguished in this first showing are 
Croquet Game from Alice in Wonder- 
land (see reproduction); Ladies Hunt- 
ing Idols, the three mysterious figures 
standing before a Renaissance land- 
scape; Island for Cats, a glowing land- 
scape in soft blues and greens, and 
Woman of Ajijic—J. K. R. 


Enters in Hollywood 


Angna Enters, the dancer-painter-au- 
thor-screenwriter whose painting has 
found so much favor among Hollywood 
collectors, announces the purchase of a 
second painting by actress Joan Fon- 
taine, acquired through the Francis 
Taylor Galleries. Like Miss Fontaine’s 
first purchase, this is one of the scenes 
illustrating Proust’s Remembrances of 
Things Past. Other screen stars who 
own Miss Enters’ work are Greer Gar- 
son. (5), Norma Shearer (8), Greta 
Garbo and Jimmy Durante. 
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ee 


e a contest for artists by artists to 
stimulate the best expression of 
American art without regard to 


subject or treatment..... 


Bf announcing this, our second annual Art Competition, we wish to emphasize 
our conviction that industry can best serve the interests of American art by 
encouraging artistic output without imposing commercial restraints of any kind. 
Our reward will indeed be magnanimous if, by subsidizing American artists 
through national art competitions of this kind, we aid the creation of American 
art, and develop public appreciation of its merit . . . This competition will 
open on August 15, 1946, and the final date for submission of entries will be 
December 1, 1946. One hundred outstanding American Artists to be nominated by 


the Invitation Jury will compete. The Award Jury will be chosen by the entrants. 








Pertinent facts concerning 1947 La Tausca Art Competition 


invitation jury 


Based on our experiences in sponsoring the 1946 
FRU memos me Omir mCi CoC mst 
numerous artists, museum directors and critics, we 
have adopted the Invitation Jury method for the 
selection of artists entering this national competition. 


The following artists and museum directors will serve 
as the Invitation Jury: 


AARON BoHROD 
Giapys Rockmore Davis 
Stuart Davis 
PHILIP GUSTON 
LEON KROLL 
FLETCHER MARTIN 
EUGENE SPEICHER 
ECan ba: 
ALFRED H. Barr, Jr., 
(Museum of Modern Art) 
Dr. Grace MORLEY, 
(San Francisco Museum of Art) 
Perry T. RATHBONE, 
(City Art Museum of St. Louis) 


OM mC EMEC Domnall mo tric 
10 or more artists to participate in the competition— 
until a list of 100 artists is evolved. 


Members of the Invitation Jury will, of course, be 
eligible to enter their works in the competition. 


award jury 


After 100 entries have been received, a list of artists 
and directors, including all members of the Invitation 
Jury, will be sent to each competing artist who will 
in turn vote and select a jury of 5 to judge the prize- 
POUT ae etre w ome me O ALEC mt tag 
will be eligible for the Award Jury if he or she enters 
Nite Tamu erste Cte 


awards 


The prizes will be awards, not purchase prizes. The 
aoe Me PUM CCE TU MC Obam Ther metic mee cele L Cee 
CUCM M Ce oo TG CEG Mim rer mir homo 
exhibited according to schedule. 


eM me ee Ce 


en $2,000 
Second prize .............. SU 
fy | SSSR RU 
Fourth prize .............. 750 
one 500 
eee 250 


OCU UMMC MRR eto ee 
known as “honorable mentions” —$100 each. 
The total amount of the awards is $6400. Prize win- 
ners will be invited to New York for the opening 

OM UME IM gloom rte 


exhibition 


During 1947, the exhibit of “award” paintings: will 
tour the country in outstanding museums. A cata- 
logue containing printed reproductions of the win- 
hare cm smite M stm aim dtl te 


reproduction 


Reproduction rights for advertising and display of 
the first six prize winners will be held by the sponsor, 


.but the paintings remain the property of the artists, 


except for exhibition purposes. An additional award 
of $150 will be made to any of the other artists whose 
paintings are reproduced for advertising or display 
purposes. 


i 
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Paintings not including frame, must not exceed 36 


TU Cm CMC eRe PAB toto) 
in length or width. All paintings must be framed, but 
no glass will be accepted. 


submission- entry blanks 


Only one painting by each artist may be submitted. 
The entry blank declaring intention to enter the 
competition must be signed and mailed to Heller- 
OTC hash astm eC roy 
than October 15, 1946. 


SUP ei ame eb eee ot 


Round-trip transportation charges of paintings sent 
to New York for entry in the competition, will be 
borne by the Heller-Deltah Company. 


HELLER-DELTAH COMPANY, Inc. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 














BLESS MY SOUL! .. . Could it be 
that summer is over and Picasso Peale 
is back on 57th Street? Not only could 
be, but ’tis a fact and today found 
Picasso Peale with his but recently ac- 
quired bride, trudging down that cele- 
brated road to ruin. We found painters, 
decorators, and carpenters, plying their 
respective trades all along the way, as 
the Artists’ Broadway shook off its sum- 
mer somnolence and readied itself for 
what promises to be a bumper season. 
It was a grand summer and though you 
might hear rumors to the contrary from 
my 57th Street friends who visited me, 
it hardly rained at all this summer on 
Cape Cod. A little heavy dew, perhaps, 
but shucks. ... 

+ * 7 


One of the outstanding events to take 
place in Picasso Peale’s life this past 
summer, aside from his taking unto 
himself a severest critic, who has al- 
ready been referred to as the critic’s 
critic, he became a Beachcomber. It 
was an honor not anticipated and one 
most welcome. We must confess to con- 
siderable nervousness concerning the 
initiation which was promised by this 
cutthroat gang of artists, who gleeful- 
ly alluded, some days in advance, con- 
cerning the harsh measures that would 
be taken, and one John Whorf even 
allowed as how for years he had want- 
ed to vivisect a critic. 

Well, sir, the big night finally ar- 
rived and Picasso Peale hid trembling 
as unobtrusively as possible in a cor- 
ner of the Beachcomber’s nautical mess- 
hall, and peered anxiously about in 
search of a handy exit. All means of 


Initiating Picasso. Peale 
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egress being barred, he nervously at- 
tempted to attend to gastronomic prob- 
lems. Dinner consumed, he was sum- 
moned before the mast and asked the 
most personal questions. Sorry, but 
we cannot print them here, but you 
have an imagination, so think the worst 
and you’re almost right. To give you an 
idea, one of the minor tortrres in- 
flicted was crawling, hands and knees, 
under the length of one of the tables, 
between the knees of his torturers. 
Finally the ordeal was over and a per- 
spiring Picasso Peale was admitted as 
a gob in the illustrious society of 
Beachcombers. 


* od * 


Word comes that the dean of decay, 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, also took 
unto himself a spouse, Mrs. Josephine 
Patterson Reed, a daughter of the late 
publisher of the New York Daily News. 
The artist’s wedding gift to his highly 
attractive bride seems a_ shudderful 
start to this observer. Believe it or not, 
he gave her That Which I Should Have 
Done I Did Not Do. Who was best man, 
Ivan? Dracula? 

oa * *~ 


More things happened this summer 
whilst I was Caping. Most pleasant of 
all events to greet my ears upon my 
return was that our philo-progenitive 
friend, Waldo Peirce, has a new male 
off-spring to tug at his whiskers and 
heartstrings. We have it on good au- 
thority that the new Peirce has been 
named Jonathan, Congratulations. 

+ * * 


One of the most shattering bits of 
information to come to my desk for 
many a day is a clipping from the New 
York Times of September 8. It has to 
do with alcohol and genius, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Anne Roe a study which 
she conducted convinced her that drink, 
i.e., alcohol, does not help painters in 
their creative efforts. Well, boys. I 
guess the jig’s up. Make mine Pepsi- 
Cola. 


The last we heard concerning Mr. 
Vermeer’s able artful forger, Hans van 
Meegeren, he was literally painting for 
his life in an attempt to prove that he 
was really the author of some of our 
very best Vermeers—which in some 
strange manner would in turn some- 
how prove that he was not a collabora- 
tionist. What happened? At this writing 
the whole matter seems to have been 
completely forgotten by the press. 

* * * 


Concerning the current rumor that 
Missouri’s leading brush-wielder may 
some day be that State’s Democratic 
Senatorial candidate. . . . Picasso Peale 
is anticipating a dream on the subject 
and trusts that it will arrive in time 
for the October 1 issue of the Dirty 
Palette. See you then. 

* a ca 


Well, managed to get in some read- 
ing this summer, despite the press of 
events, and gleaned what we feel are 
some swell quotes for our old friend, 
Mother Peale’s Handy. Scrapbook. Gen- 
tleman, I give you Mother Peale. 

* oe * 


Current styles in seeing and thinking 
—even current styles in emotion—are 
insiduously contagious, especially so, of 


course, for enthusiastic natures. Cur- 
rent styles may be “good” styles and 
yet be as blinding as “bad” ones. The 
merely stylish person, his vision slave 
to his modishness, utters the loud and 
vacant laugh of contemptuous sophisti- 
cation when his led eyes behold the 
styles that yesterday enthralled him or 
his father. For the stylish of today, only 
today’s style, and styles somewhat like 
it in the past, are “good” ones. 

Thus stylishness is a kind of provin- 
cialism or localization in time, and the 
more “correct” the up-to-dateness of 
the victim, the more surely is he to be 
a joke on the morrow. The paintings 
that Father bought go up to the garret 
as Grandfather’s come down. Some day 
Father’s will come down, too. Then per- 
haps both will go up again, or to the 
auction block, making room for bright- 
er canvases of the hurriedly passing 
present—these to be banished laugh- 
ingly with the coming of a newer hour 
of illusion. 

—BOooTH TARKINGTON. 
* oe cS 


“All the education of our yesterdays, 
or nearly all, has merely helped us miss 
the boat. The “lux” of its yesterdays is 
even now conveying myriad fools to 
dusty death. Its “veritas” is about 
things outside itself. There’s not a drop 
of .honest introspection in a barrel of 
learned critique of learning.” 

—PHILIP WYLIE. 
ca a a 


“The Dreamer visioned Life as it might 


be, 
And from his dream forthright a 
picture grew, 
A painting all the people thronged to 
see, 
And joyed therein—till came the 
Man Who Knew, 
Saying: ‘’Tis bad. Why do ye gape, 
ye fools? 
He painteth not according to the 
schools.’ ”’ 
—-ROBERT W. SERVICE. 
* a * 


Add blow to the ego dept. . . . Seems 
that antique dealers are not the only 
ones who operate under a second-hand 
furniture dealer's license. According to 
a letter from Louis W. Durchanck, he 
has seen similar licenses hanging in art 
galleries . . . now if the price tags could 
be revamped accordingly we could all 
be art collectors! 


Pocahontas Peale Comments 





PecanonTas Peate 
—— 


a. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
SEPTEMBER - JUNE 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN : RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Catalogue subscription for the season $4.00. 
Announcements free on request. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
Inc 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





PRINT WANTED 


“THE LAST MEETING" 


AMERICAN PRINT, BLACK AND WHITE. 

Published 1880-1890. Depictin, : , naasias be- 

tween Stonewall Jackson an obert E. Lee 

before a wooded background. 

Would appreciate any information leading to 

the ee an of this print. Please write Box 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


WANTED 


In good condition—Jointed Manikin 
9 to 24 inches high 
State price and condition when writing 
RUFUS C. WATERMAN 
31 Cedar Street Taunton, Mass. 
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BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
September 15, 1946 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The Modern so-called “creative sys- 
of art education” is so opposed to all 
truth and logic as to constitute a 
threat of complete ruin to many 
artistic careers. It proceeds from the 
fallacy of supposing that imagina- 
tion, not observation, is the true 
basis of visual art and that a child 
must be left alone with his inspira- 
tion and especially discouraged from 
any attempt to copy nature. It mis- 
takes for evidences of imagination 
the average child’s crude attempts 
to set down vague memories of other 
pictures which it has seen from the 
dawn of its consciousness. The mod- 
ern system bungles also in being un- 
able to determine literary ability 
from real painter capacity. The child 
that draws pictures of other chil- 
dren doing this or that is a budding 
writer, if anything, trying to tell a 
tale with illustrations. The only 
child that will grow up to be an 
artist is the one who is sufficiently 
intrigued by the visual aspect of 
things to begin setting them down 
from observation. If your child shows 
no tendency to copy nature, you had 
better train him for some other pur- 
suit than painting or sculpture; 
eventually he will have to do more 
than just copy nature if he ever 
hopes to be a great artist, but if he 
doesn’t begin with that, the chances 
are he will never be an artist at all. 





Loan from Britain 


[Continued from page 5] 

a sensation among the artists of Paris 
and was sold to a Frenchman. As fre- 
quently happens, for more than a gen- 
eration after his death he became just 
a “name.” In recent years he has re- 
turned to favor as England’s favorite 
“Old Master.” 

The prolific Joseph Mallord William 
Turner, imaginative “painter of dreams” 
and Britain’s most famous Romantic 
artist, is represented by 13 atmospheric 
paintings of sea and land that cover an 
amazing amount of canvas (Fire and 
Sea measures 88 by 107 inches). 

Chicago Director Daniel Catton Rich, 
who did the selecting, says: “The loan 
of these masterpieces by English paint- 
ers is an epoch-making event. Ameri- 
cans have never had a chance to enjoy 
such extraordinary works by Hogarth, 
Constable and Turner. All three are 
among the greatest artists in the world 
and represent—far better than the 
British Portrait School—the real con- 
tribution of England to world art.” 


PAINTINGS Sept. 23-Oct. 21 


SAMUEL 


ROTHBORT 


BARZANSKY GALLERIES 


664 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. Bet. 60 & 61 St. 





ORIGINAL $495 
OLD PRINTS up 


Rare hand painted engravings, etchings, mezzotints, ete., 
for framing, parchment lampshades, collectors. Up to 200 


for sample selection to choose from or aoe FOR FREE 
LISTS. Fine framing available. Dealers wanted. The 


SHERMAN GALLERIES, Dept. A-1, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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GRAMERCY GALLERIES 
38 Gramercy Park 


AUGUST GROUP SHOW EXTENDED 
THRU SEPTEMBER 





Contemporaries 
ABRAMS JACKSON 
AMBROSE SCHWECKLER 
BORGHI TREVES 
CAETANI WEISBECKER 
COALE WILSON { 


and 
OLD MASTERS | 
— Galleries open 12:00 to 9:00 P.M. — | 


BLACK MUSIC Sept. 16-Oct. 5 


JIMMY ERNST 


NORLYST ~- 59 w. 56, N. Y. 19 


NEW PAINTINGS BY 


15 ARTISTS 


THROUGH OCT. 5 

RoKo -t gt ce pg ihe 
ew York 14, New Yor 

GALLERY Near 7th Ave. & lith St. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Paintings by BILL 


BOMAR 


Sept. 23—Oct. 16 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Ave. (Bet. 6) & 62 St.) N.Y.C. 


GOLDEN AGE OF ETCHING 
GEORGE BINET 
GALLERY 67. 57 


RECENT PAINTINGS Thru Oct, § 
ALEXA 


DOBKIN 


ACA GALLERY, 61-63 E. 57 


PAINTINGS 


~o 
SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST S7th STREET © NEW YORK 

















WINFIELD 
FINE ART IN JEWELRY 


Original custom jewe!s designed by 
over 40 leading young fine artists. 
Gallery: August; Phyllis Skolnick; oils 
and drawings. 184 W. 4th St., New 
York 14, -W.: Y.- GHelsea 93-2289. 
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MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 


Paintings, Sculpture and Drawings 
GROUP EXHIBITION 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
[between 57th & S8th Sts.) 













HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 


HAZEL SLAUGHTER 


oil paintings ¢ watercolors 
Sept. 18 - Oct. 9 


FEIGL GALLERY ‘evince. 
* Lucille Hobbie 


At 57th cask 
Watercolors 
THROUGH SEPT. 21 


MORTON GALLERIES 


117 WEST 58TH STREET e N.Y.C. 
















QUILTS 
FANCIFUL and DOCUMENTARY 


by ETHEL BEAM 


Sept. 16 - Oct. 15 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 
32 East 57th Street New York City 












SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 &.87 GALLERY NewYork,22 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


ON PERMANENT VIEW PAINTINGS SY 


WRIGHT © LUNDEBERG © FEITELSON 
ALSO PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 



















ECENT OILS by 


ANDRE ROUSSEL 


Sept. 26-Oct. 31 3-5 P.M. Only 


GALLERY VIVIENNE 


1040 PARK AVE. (PENTHOUSE) N. Y. C. 
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Interior View of Tiffany Mansion 


Tiffany Collections Go Under the Hammer 


THE ENTIRE ART PROPERTY and exotic 
furnishings of the late Louis Comfort 
Tiffany’s 50-room Moorish mansion, 
Laurelton Hall in Cold Springs, L. IL— 
which for the past 25 years was part of 
the Tiffany Foundation, a residence for 
artists and craftsmen—will be sold at 
a four-day auction at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries beginning September. 24. 

The dismantling of the Hall, which 
along with 60 acres of woodland, gar- 
dens, ponds, lakes, tennis courts, bath- 
ing beach and other buildings will be 
sold or razed, also marks the end of 
the Foundation in its present form. Ho- 
bart Nichols, president of the Founda- 
tion explains the move: “The trustees 
of the Foundation have come to the 
conclusion that maintenance of Laurel- 
ton Hall as a residence for artists in 
accordance with Mr.. Tiffany’s original 
plan is no longer practicable.” 

Until 1941, when the Tiffany estate 
housed members of the War Depart- 
ment’s Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, the Foundation operated 
as a summer residence for artists, ac- 
commodating about 50 artists in the 
converted stables each season. Students, 
who include such now well-known 
names as Luigi Lucioni, Paul Cadmus, 
Jared W. French, Kimon Nicolaides, 
Umberto Romano, Gordon Samstag, 
and hundreds of others, were invited 
for terms of two months or more for 
independent study. 

Since Mr. Tiffany, son of the founder 
of Tiffany & Co., jewelers, and well 
known artist and craftsman—he origi- 
nated the iridescent Favrille glass so 
popular during the Morris chair era— 
believed “that there was nothing more 
vital to the development of personality 
in art than the appreciative analysis 
of nature,” there were no instructors 
or models at the school. Students were 
admitted to study landscape and flora 
surrounding their home. They had free 
access to the Hall, a personal pleasure 
palace, “part Moorish, part Byzantine 


but mostly Tiffany” as a reporter said.. 

Designed and built in 1903 by Mr. 
Tiffany as his summer home, the Hall 
is a bizarre establishment catering to 
the exotic tastes of a man whose en- 
thusiasm for varied art styles ‘ran the 
gamut from ‘turrets, sunken pools, 
mammoth conservatories, terraces, Per- 
sian courts and stained glass windows, 
which he designed himself, to the al- 
most puritanical severity of American 
Indian basketwork. The house is built 
around a central court three stories 
high with ‘tiers of balconies and a cen- 
ter fountain of clear glass and is gen- 
erously decorated with examples of Tif- 
fany glass. 

Distinguished among the various 
eclectic collections offered at auction 
are: an extensive collection of Ameri- 
can Indian basketry including fine ex- 
amples of “coiled” ware; Oriental fur- 
niture; 1400 Japanese sword guards; 
Chinese paintings; 18th century lac- 
querware; Near Eastern pottery and 
tiles; Roman and Syrian glass; Egyp- 
tian antiquities; Queen Anne, Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton furniture; 80 fine 
Oriental rugs; European paintings, in- 
cluding works by Sorolla. The large 
collection of Tiffany glass— globes, 
chandeliers, stemware, cups and other 
decorative objects ,are also included in 
the sale. 

Proceeds from the auction and sub- 
sequent sale of the house and land will 
go to the Foundation, together with 
other capital funds formerly be- 
queathed. (The original Foundation be- 
quest included $1,000,000.) All money 
will be invested and the income used 
for grants of cash to art students for 
study and travel. They will be awarded 
much as the Guggenheim grants func- 
tion with the bright exception that 
workers in the fine arts only will be 
recipients. 

After an exhibition starting Sept. 21, 
the auction will be held from Sept. 24 
to 28. 
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September 18, 19, 20 and 21, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Pe- 


English furniture: Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
sets of chairs, china cabinets, serving tables, 
writing cabinets and card tables. Freneh furni- 
ture, Louis XV and Louis XVI periods: com- 
modes, canapés, occasional tables. French and 
English clocks and clock garnitures. Chinese 
porcelains; ornamental mirrors; Tibetan and 

ese paintings. Georgian and other silver. 
American and European paintings, English 
sporting paintings. Table porcelain; Contin- 
ental peasant faience; Oriental rugs. Now on 
exhibition. 

September 18, 19 and 20, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries. 
Property of the estates of Nanette W. Chese- 
brough, Melville Foreman Sachs and others. 
English, French and American furniture. Euro- 
pean paintings. Rugs. silver, porcelains, bronzes, 
ivories. Now on exhibition. 

September 20 and 21, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Kende Galleries. Property of Mr. 
Clarke Bingham, Mrs. Frank Prosser and others. 
Paintings by Theodore Rousseau, Courbet, Crop- 
sey and others. Drawings and watercolors, in- 
cluding works by Daubigny, Rivera and Corot. 
Furniture. Exhibition from Sept. 16. 

September 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28, Tuesday 
through Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Art property of the Tiffany Foundation, 
removed from Laurelton Hall, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I. A large collection of Favrile glass, 
Tiffany pottery and other productions of Tif- 
fany Studios. Chinese, Ghiordes, Imperial Turk- 
ish, Ispahan and other Oriental rugs. Japanese 
sword guards, pottery, prints and lacquer. Chi- 
nese porcelain, pottery, prints, kingfisher feath- 
er ornaments, paintings, carved teakwood and 
lacquer furniture, panels and screens. Important 
collection of American Indian coiled baskets, 
carved w and ceremonial objects, beadwork 
and painted leather. Art reference books. Amer- 
ican and otherfurniture. Textiles, including bro- 
cades, painted fabrics and embroideries. Paint- 
ings by Sorolla y Bastida, Harpignies, Nicolai 
Fechin, Alexander Koester, Harry Watrous, oth- 
ers. Etchings by Whistler, Haden, Millet and 
Rembrandt, Exhibition from Sept. 21. 

October 2, 3, 4 and 5, Wednesday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prop- 
erty of W. J. B. Macauley, North Cove Farm, 
Essex, Conn. English and Continental furniture 
and decorations. Renaissance linens, laces, em- 
broideries. Georgian silver and Sheffield plate. 
Oriental rugs. Brussels and Flemish Renaissance 
tapestries. Table porcelains, glass; textiles. 
Paintings. Exhibition from Sept. 28. 


Sales at Plaza 


Fine English, French and American 
furniture from the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies will highlight the auction of the 
properties of the estates of Nanette W. 
Chesebrough, Melville Foreman Sachs 
and others, at the Plaza Art Galleries 
Sept. 18, 19 and 20 at 2 P.M. each after- 
noon. 

Paintings by Italian, French, Span- 
ish, Dutch, German, English and Amer- 
ican schools of the same period will 
also be sold, together with finely carved 
and gilded frames. Oriental rugs, Eng- 
lish and American silver, porcelains, 
bronzes and ivories complete the sale. 
Property is now on view at the gal- 
leries. 


Kende Auction 


Kende Galleries will usher in their 
first sale of the season on the after- 
noons of September 20 and 21, with 
furniture, paintings, drawings, prints 
and other properties from the collec- 
tions of Mr. J. Clarke Bingham, Mrs. 
Frank Prosser and others. 


Distinguished among the paintings 
are a small landscape by Theodore Ros- 
seau; Approaching Storm by Gustave 
Courbet; Springtime on the Hudson by 
J. F. Cropsey. Drawings and water- 
colors include works by Daubigny, Ri- 
vera and Corot. Exhibition begins Sep- 
tember 16. 


September 15, 1946 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. th. ee as & of 
Apt sili literary P. roperly 


September 24 to 28 Inclusive at 2 p.m. 


ART PROPERTY OF THE 
LOUIS COMFORT 
TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


FAVRILE GLASS AND ENAMEL 
RARE ORIENTAL RUGS - FURNITURE 
AMERICAN INDIAN BASKETS & RELICS 
ORIENTAL & OTHER OBJECTS OF ART 


Removed from Laurelton Hall 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 


A large collection of Favrile glass together with examples of 
Tiffany enamels and other productions of Tiffany Studios » 
Fine Chinese, Ghiordes, Imperial Turkish, Ispahan and other 
Oriental rugs .~ An exceptionally large collection of Japanese 
sword guards (tsubas); also Japanese pottery, prints and 
lacquer. Chinese porcelain, pottery, prints, kingfisher feather 
ornaments. Chinese paintings, bronzes, carved teakwood and 
lacquer furniture, panels and screens . One of the most 
important and extensive known collections of American Indian 
coiled (imbricated) baskets mainly from the Northwest culture 
area and a group of carved wood and ceremonial objects, bead- 
work and painted leather 4 Art reference books , American 
and other furniture . Brocades, printed fabrics and em- 


broideries. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS DESCRIBING SALES 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


EXHIBITION FROM SEPTEMBER 21 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


Vasari’s Lives 


“Vasari’s Lives of the Artists.” Abridged 
and edited by Betty Burroughs. 1946. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 309 pp. 
of text. Illustrated. $3.75. 


When the popular painter and cour- 
tier Giorgio Vasari published his “Lives 
of the Most Eminent Architects, Paint- 
ers and Sculptors” in 1550 he described 
his aim as “not to acquire praise as a 
writer but to revive the memory of 
those who adorned these professions 
who do not merit that their names and 
works should remain the prey of death 
and oblivion.” He succeeded so well 
that his work, later revised and en- 
larged in 1569, has become the major 
source of information on Italian art, 
required reading and rereading for 
every student of the Renaissance, and 
one of the most important single studies 
in the field of art history. 


The first complete English transla- 
tion of the Lives was undertaken by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster in 1850. It filled 
five volumes. In 1897 E. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins abridged 
and edited her translation in an edition 
aimed at an artist readership. In 1912- 
15 a new English translation appeared, 
by Garson du C. deVere—a similar 
faithful and lengthy edition. 

This new volume of Vasari, then, is 
one of those streamlined presentations 
of classics which makes one wonder 
why nobody ever thought of it before. 
Based on Mrs. Foster’s translation it 


compresses the biographies into one 
cleanly-designed text, easy to hold and 
to read. The author, herself an artist 
and teacher, has accomplished her task 
admirably. 

As Miss Burroughs points out, noth- 
ing will supplant the original volumes 
for specialized research, but by wise 
pruning she and her publishers have 
made the always readable Lives more 
attractive to a wider public—which 
should comprise all who enjoy the arts 
and want to know more about the bril- 
liant age which produced some of its 
greatest work. 


The Bellini 


“Giovanni Bellini” by Philip Hendy and 
Ludwig Goldscheider. 1946. Oxford and 
London: Phaidon Press. Distributed in 
New York by Oxford University Press. 
34 pp. of text, 120 monochromes and 5 
reproductions in full color. $6.50. 


“When zeal is backed by ability and 
good character the greatest distinction 
is within the reach of any man, how- 
ever poor and lowly his beginnings. 
This was particularly true of the Bel- 
lini family who were of humble origin 
but were devoted to the art of paint- 
ing.” 

Such was the moral the chatty Vasari 
drew from the lives of Giovanni Bellini 
and his family. A later biographer, 
Philip Hendy in this fine new study of 
Giovanni, finds the great painter’s be- 
ginnings more favorable and he “one of 
the most fortunate of all artists .. . 
born not only with his genius, but with 
all the surroundings and the circum- 
stances which could possibly have con- 
tributed to its maximum development.” 

For far outweighing the humbling 
handicap of an obscure tinsmith for a 
grandfather were granted nearly all 
the advantages an artist could wish for. 
Giovanni’s father, while not a great 
painter, achieved a leading position in 
14th century Italian art through the 
sterling qualities of hard work, intelli- 
gence, enterprise and sincerity. Gio- 
vanni’s older brother, Gentile (named 
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for their father’s teacher Gentile da 
Fabriano) was also a painter and one 
who could stimulate but never outstrip 
the genius son. Their sister Niccolosa 
never learned to paint but she did what 
she could for the family profession by 
marrying the brilliant painter, Andrea 
Mantegna. And, of course, beyond this 
Giovanni had the sublime gift which 
made all the others just so much pleas- 
ant background but without which none 
would have mattered much. 

What the most important of the 
painting Bellinis accomplished as a 
master of the Venetian Renaissance is 
ably told by Hendy in his enthusiastic 
text. The accompanying plates, selected 
by Hendy and co-author Ludwig Gold- 
scheider, are the largest ever made 
from Bellini’s work and include all his 
well-known pictures, together with an 
intelligent selection of less familiar 
paintings, drawn from many sources in 
Europe and America. A companion vol- 
ume, intended for more specialized 
readers, is already planned by the au- 
thors, who also warn that the question 
of attribution is still questionable in a 
number of the present reproductions. 

* * * 

According to the New York Times 
the famous British cartoonist, David 
Low, whose new book Years of Wrath 
is just out, once had the dubious pleas- 
ure of writing his own obituary for the 
files of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In it he reported: “Low had to 
invent a wide variety of imaginary 
characters to use in his cartoons. 
Among the most notable of his crea- 
tions were Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Beaverbrook, which were freely imi- 
tated at the time of their appearance 
by persons claiming to be originals.” 

ok * * 


A new edition of sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman’s ten-year old saga, Heads and 
Tales has just been issued by the Gar- 
den City press. 













FROM FRANCE 


THE FAMOUS COLOR ETCHINGS 
OF DOGS AND WILD DUCKS BY 


LEON DANCHIN 
ARE AGAIN COMING IN REGULARLY. 
IN BETTER ART STORES 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
36 WEST 47th STREET @ NEW YORK 19 
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VASARI’S 
LIVES OF THE ARTISTS 


has been popular for 
450 years. Now it is 
available in a new one- 
volume, 310 page, 
edition. “The New 
Yorker” says it is 
“the answer to an 

art student’s prayer.” 
60 pages of illustra- 
tions, 8 in full color. 
Abridged and edited 
by Betty Boroughs. 


Sa NE SRS me eS RS ee ar 
if you can’t get this book at your 





i bookseller’s, fill in — mail to 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. V é 

t 1230 Sixth aa, Rockefeller Center, . g 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please shes me, postage prepaid, a copy 4 
¥ of VASARI’S LIVES OF THE ARTISTS at 
i $3.75. If this book fails to live up to my 
expectations, I am to return it within 10 
| days of receipt for a refund of the $3.75. 


MIU cieisiestssdlunachamecseshisanicdiecaiciatabagsssccceoabbeieia 
Address... 


City. 
(N. yy (City resi Tesidents add ® cents city sales tax) j 
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AVAILABLE IN 3 STYLES Made in U.S.A. 
Ask your dealer 


General Agent CURT P. SEHM 
501 Spring Arcade Bldg. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Distributors: 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
New York 10 
Chicago 5 





SCHWABACHER-FREY CO. 
Los Angeles 55 
San Francisco 19 





PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


aoe By RALPH M. PEARSON 





International Confusion in Art 


Our loan exhibition to England of 200 
Years of American Painting spent the 
summer at the Tate Gallery in London 
and is now home again—but not for, ex- 
hibition here; we cannot see how the 
jury of museum directors chose to rep- 
resent us to our English cousins. All 
home-brew critics, therefore, have to 
confine themselves to such data as they 
have at hand, I shall stay within the 
tangible limit of the paintings con- 
tributed to this exhibit by our Museum 
of Modern Art—photos of which have 
been on view all summer in its gallery 
—and a word about British critical com- 
ments. 

The contemporary art jury (with Mr. 
Barr of the Modern as one of its five 
jurors) and the Modern Museum had a 
unique responsibility to choose from its 
collections top rank, authentic moderns 
and avoid any democratic or other com- 
promises; the cultural importance of 
the event certainly warranted the put- 
ting of our best foot forward across the 
Atlantic. Did the jury so use the Mu- 
seum? 

Thirty paintings were chosen from its 
collections to represent 20th century 
art. A breakdown of these, as fair as I 
can make it and based on works shown, 
not on reputations, results as follows: 


MUNN oe Fons S, 5, cccass cx sesaastenguomdnces 3 
Modified naturalism .................:e 6 
Authentic contemporary primitives .... 3 
Weak modern, below average .............. 6 
Authentic modern, average quality.... 9 
Authentic modern, top rank ................ 3 

30 


Space forbids explanation or imple- 
menting of this classification with 
names; (I am not completely unpre- 
pared for its defense). Let it stand for 
the moment as approximately fair. The 
list prompts several questions. 

Since the Museum of Modern Art 
represents the modern revival of the 
creative spirit and presumably not the 
19th century decadence into natural- 
ism, why should it send 9 examples of 
that decadence to England to represent 
this century’s developments ? 


Of the 18 works which, with consider- | 


able tolerance, can be classed as mod- 


ern why should 6 be sent abroad which | 


are distinctly below average (2 or 3 | 
are of absurd weakness), 9 that are 
average in merit and only 3 that ap- 
proach top rank? 

The answer can only be—confusion 
both on the home production and criti- 
cal front. 

The critical comments from England, 
painstakingly reported by Mr. Jewell in 
the New York Times as being alae | 
adverse, revolved for the most part | 
around the side issue of nationalism. 
Concern with our degree of success in 
attaining a universal language, absorb- 
ing the vast contributions of the Ecole 
de Paris and merging these into our 
natively flavored expression were at a 
minimum. 

English critical confusion fully match- 
ed American confusion. 
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Uati we can fill the blank spaces 
in your paint box with products 
which meet in every respect the high 
standards we have established for 
Devoe artists’ materials, we won’t 
attempt to fill them under the 
Devoe label. This means that you 
can count on any Devoe products 
you buy now or in the future to meet 
your expectations to the fullest 
extent. 


DEVOE 


Quality Materials Inclade 


* Professional Artists’ Water Colors 
* Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 
* Fine Artists’ Brushes 
* Devoe Pastels 


DEVOE & RAYNOLD COMPANY, Inc 


eA: 


WANTED 
Lithograph press, Fuchs & 
Lang hand press preferred. 
Good condition. $75.00. 
Write: R. A. Florsheim, 
c/o The Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 


VARIANT al 


TINTED WATER COLOR PAPER 
100% rag — extra heavy — 


sheets 20 x 25. Sample 
book on request. 











Acquired by Virginia 

THE VircINniA MUSEUM is justly proud 
of two important acquisitions from the 
Italian Renaissance, a field in which 
the Museum’s collection has hitherto 
been weak. 

A large, carved polychrome and gilt 
wooden cassone (c. 1470) was the gift 
of Mrs. Clarence Millhiser of New York. 
The bright, painted panels on the front 
and ends record scenes from the life 
of St. Scholastica, twin sister of St. 
Benedict, and Abbess of the Benedictine 
convent at Plombariola near Monte 
Cassino. 

The Accession. Committee also au- 
thorized the purchase of a twelve-sided 
salver representing The Judgement of 
Solomon .It is believed to have been 
painted by the Master of the Jarves 
Cassone about the middle of the 15th 
century, in commemoration of a birth 
in the Davanzati and Ginori families 
whose heraldic shields appear. After 
having been recorded in numerous 
French and Italian collections, it was 
brought to this country for William 
Randolph Hearst. Virginia bought it 
from Duveen, through gifts of Mrs. 
Alfred I, duPont and the Art Lovers’ 
Society, and through interest from the 
Museum’s General Endowment Fund. 
A companion piece to this salver is in 
the Boston Museum. 


Historical Silver 


Exhibitions of silver are often notable 
for their recollections of romance but 
the large loan display of American 
presentation silver, which opens Octo- 
ber 2nd at the New York Historical 
Society, will be unique for its historical 
associations of drama and adventure. 
Included among the 100 items to be dis- 
played, many of which were executed 
by outstanding 18th and 19th century 
silversmiths, will be the 381-piece silver 
dinner service presented to Commodore 
Perry by grateful New York merchants 
to commemorate his treaty negotiation 
with Japan. 


Other distinguished exhibits will be 
Paul Revere’s famous Liberty bowl; a 
presentation piece to General William 
Shepard for quelling Shay’s Rebellion; 
the earliest known American Turf 
trophy, dated 1668; covered vases de- 
signed by Fletcher and Gardiner for 
Gov. DeWitt Clinton, honoring the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal and a silver hilted 
sword by Myer Myers which was given 
to Lt. David Jones. 


Began With Labaudt 


The new Labaudt Memorial Art Gal- 
lery in San Francisco opened last 
month with a group exhibition of works 
by six artists who studied with the late 
Lucien Labaudt. Just opened is its sec- 
ond exhibition, a retrospective showing 
of paintings by Yun Gee, which will be 
on view through October 12. 


EXHIBITION CHOSEN FOR 
ROTATING SHOW OF 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


September 18-28 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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KICK WHEEL 


EASY TO OPERATE :-- 
COMPACT --+ STURDY 


Foot treadle operation. Has 
14" diameter steel throwi 

wheel, 80 Ib. cast iron bal- 
ance wheel with ball bearing. 
Balanced construc- 
tion: —throwhead 
runs on a true level. 
Stardily built. Com- 
pact: 36" H. x 22" W. 
x 20" D. Top can be 
used as wedging 
board, drawing table, 
desk. Plaster bats 
available—16"dia.,2" 
thick. Write for full 


details, prices. - 


Ask about our complete line 
of clays, glazes, supplies. 














AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


MICHALLET 


CHARCOAL PAPER 


Ask Your Dealer—It Was Worth Waiting For 


BEVERLY 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


GOOD COLORS AT LOW COST 
Studio Tubes: 25c - 35c and 50c 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 







Guaranteed 


Here Again 


IMPORTED 
ITALIAN CLAY 
Made in Italy Since 1866 
PERFECT PLASTIC MATERIAL 
FOR MODELING 


Packed 80—2 Ib. pkgs. per case 
Price Upon Request 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 
Distributed By 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 


133 MULBERRY ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68th STREET, 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 


NEW YORK 
Picture Framing 


: HAND GROUND 
Peouve® oi, COLORS 


aan . - « No fillers used 
Conforms highest neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures - Per- 

guarant local 


dealers . . . Send for literature. 
BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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MARGRIEVE 


236 EAST 59 STREET, NEW YORK 22 
Wickersham 2-6195-6160 


FRAME MAKERS SINCE 1721 


HAND CARVED 
REPRODUCTIONS 
IN ALL PERIODS 


ANTIQUE & MODERN FRAMES 
PAINTINGS 


FINE LINE OF 


MIRRORS FOR THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 


New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 








“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 


JULIUS LOWY, ince. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 



























BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 


BLOC KS 
for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 
22 North William Street New York City 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Birmingham, Ala. 


7TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 
THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA, Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: transparent o, eee watercolor. 
Prizes. For further rmation write 
Maltby Sykes, Pres., Ws atercolor Society of 
Alabama, Auburn, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


26TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA WATERGOLOR SOCIETY. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 23. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, gouache, pastel. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Oct. 5, 1946. For further infor- 
mation and entry ecards write George Gib- 
—, aes Leven Lane, Los Angeles 24, 
‘alif. 


Lewell, Mass. 


FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF 
ART. Year ‘round. Whistler’s Birthplace. 
Open to all artists. Media: any new tech- 
nique; may be explained in letter or pho- 
tograph. Fee: $5.00. Send works to John M. 
Wolcott, Whistler’s Birthplace, 243 ‘Worthen 
St., Lowell, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 


EXHIBITION WITHOUT JURY OF SELEC- 
TION. Sept. 29-Oct. 27. Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art. Open to all artists. Media: 
all. Prizes. Entry fee: $5.00 membership; 
free to members of U. S. Armed Forces. 
Work due Sept. 25. For further informa- 
tion write Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
City Park, New Orleans 19, : 


New York, N. Y. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 ART 
EXHIBITION. January, 1947. National 
Academy of Design. Open to all merchant 
seamen. Media: all. Any number of entries 
may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
November 1, 1946. For further information 
write Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, Director, 
Art Exhibition, United Seamen's Service, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FIFTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 24-Dec. 15, New York 
City. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. $2,500 in prizes and 
four gold medals. Entry fee $3. Open to all 
artists. For entry rules write Audubon 
Artists, Inc., (fifth floor) 107 Chambers 
Street, N. Y. C. 7. 

33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ALLIED 
ARTISTS OF AMERICA. Oct. 27-Nov. 24. 
New York Historical Society. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct, 12. For fur- 
ther information write Frank Gervasi, 333 
East 4ist St., New York, N. Y. 


31ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SO- 
CIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 8TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS. Nov. 12-Dec. 3. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists. Only 
work in the intaglio, metal plate media 
executed since Oct. 1, 1944, is eligible. 
Jury. Prizes. Miniature prints must not 
exceed 3 inches in either dimension or be 
priced at less than $5. Entry fee $2 for 
non-members. Entry cards due Oct. 7; 
prints due Oct. 12. For further informa- 
tion write John Taylor Arms, Pres., So- 
ciety of American Etchers, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 


1946 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLORS, DRAWINGS, PASTELS AND 
PRINTS. Oct. 6-Nov. 3. Oakland Art Gal- 
lery. Open to all artists. Not more than 
two works may be submitted. Jury. Work 
due Sept. 22. For further information and 
entry blanks write Oakland Art Gallery, 
Oakland 7, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


44TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER- 
COLOR AND PRINT EXHIBITION. Oct. 
20-Nov. 24. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
colors and pastels, black and whites, prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Artists may submit three 
works not previously shown in Philadel- 
phia. Work sent by express due on or be- 
fore Sept. 25, Sept. 30 for deliveries by 
hand, For entry blanks and further infor- 
mation write Secretary of the Academy, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIA- 
TURE PAINTERS 45TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 19-Nov. 24. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Handling charge, $1 per entry. 
Entry cards due Sept. 23; work due Oct. 4. 
For further information write Secretary of 
the Academy, Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


21ST ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION, ARI- 
ZONA STATE FAIR. Nov. 8-17. Fine Arts 
Building. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, black and white, sculpture, 
ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Oct. 29; work due Oct. 31. For entry cards 
and further information write Department 
of Fine Arts, Secretary, Arizona State 
Fair, Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

33RD CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCH- 
ERS ANNUAL. Dec. 2-31. Gumps Gallery. 
Open to all printmakers. All media. Prizes. 
Fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 10. For 
further information write Charles Suren- 
dorf, Secretary, 163 Liberty St., San Fran- 
cisco 10, Calif. 

Wichita, Kan. 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. 
Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal- 
leries. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints, 
silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 





The American University 


proudly announces 


an Academy of Time Fellowship of $1000.00 


to be used by advanced students in creative painting or sculpture 
projects based upon the idea of ''Time’’. Details on request. 


PAINTING - DRAWING 


SCULPTURE 


Career courses leading to B.A. degree. Extensive studio practice in 
accredited curriculum in liberal arts. Access to Washington's great 
collections. Classes admitted in September, February and June. 


Campus residence halls. 


Write for catalog and veterans’ bulletin to Administrative Secretary, 


The American University, Washington 6, District of Columbia 








a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


hans hofmann 


opening of winter session: october 7th 
morniig—afternoon—evening 







school of fine arts 
52 w. 8 st. —n.y.c. 
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Across the Bridge 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
announces the following courses for 
the fall term: full time painting classes 
conducted by Rufino Tamayo, George 
Picken, Francis Criss and John Ferren; 
sculpture classes conducted by Chaim 
Gross and Milton Hebald, and part time 
courses in painting, drawing, composi- 
tion, sketching and modeling from life, 
conducted by John Bindrum, Victor 
Candell, Gregorio Prestopino, John Fer- 
ren and Paul Diana. 

A feature of the school’s greatly en- 
larged program is the Bocour Work- 
shop Course in which the fundamentals 
of color-craft will be taught by Leonard 
Bogdanoff, founder of Bocour colors. 
Another new class will be the Sunday 
Painters course for amateurs only, 
which will be conducted by the painting 
art critic of the Brooklyn Hagle, Alex- 
ander Kruse. 

For more personalized teaching the 
school is offering Studio Apprentice- 
ship courses, in which a limited num-. 
ber of students will work with the 
teachers in their own studios. 


California School Enlarged 


The California School of Fine Arts 
opened its fall semester in August with 
a greatly enlarged curriculum of near- 
ly 50 subjects in four departments. New 
members of the 26-man faculty are 
Paul Q. Forster, illustration; Phoebe 
Brown, mechanical drawing; Douglas 
Nicholson, precision drawing; Whitney 
Atchley and Carlton Ball, ceramics, and 
Minor White, photography. 


Gnagy School Opens 


Jon Gnagy, former art director, who 
now devotes his full time to teaching, 
announces that registration for his 
school is now open for the fall term. 
Included in the curriculum is a sketch 
class for theatre people and classes in 
sculpture, clay modeling and casting, 
as well as layman courses in landscape, 
still life and abstract painting. Assist- 
ing Gnagy are Ernest Durig and Sally 
Patrick. 


Chicago Has 6,000 Students 


Works by the student body of the Art 
Institute of Chicago are on display 
through October 6 in an exhibition de- 
signed to introduce the public to meth- 
ods and process of art study. Enroll- 
ment in the school is now close to 
6,000 students, 10% ex-service men. 
Next semester a larger proportion of 
ex-GIs will be admitted. Students are 
guided by a staff which numbers 103 


MEXICO! 


ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 
DE BELLAS ARTES 
FALL and WINTER TERMS in, i 
ARTS * CRAFTS + SPANISH | 
Qualified under the 

G1. Bill of Rights 

For illustrated folder 


Address: Stirling Dickinson 
1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE 
WOOD ENGRAVING ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL DESIGN GRAPHIC ARTS 


INSTRUCTORS: Pompeo DeSantis 
Edward J. Frey Melvin Loos 
Peppino Mangravite Henry Meloy Hans Alexander Mueller 
Oscar Ogg Henry Varnum Poor Ettore Salvatore 
Alan Tompkins 


Harry Carnohan 
Frederic Knight 
Ralph Mayer 
George Picken 
Isador Steinberg 


WINTER SESSION: 


Lorain Fawcett 
Oronzio Maldarelli 


Registration, September 19 to 25, 1946 
Classes begin September 26, 1946 


Day and Evening Classes EAST HALL 


SUMMER SESSION: Registration, July 2, 3 and 5, 1947 
Classes July 7 to August 15, 1947 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, Supervisor 


e@ PAINTING @ SCULPTURE @ GRAPHICS 
INSTRUCTORS FOR FALL TERM——1946-47 
Francis Criss Syril Sloan Rufino Tamayo 


John Ferren 
George Picken 
John Bindrum 
Victor Candell 
Leon Hartl 
Alexander Kruse 


Letterio Calapai 
Harry Shokler 
Florence Serra 
Lu Belmont 
Sari Dienes Paul Diana 

Frank Kleinholtz Gregorio Prestopino 


New Classes start September 30. Day and Evening 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Chaim Gross 

Milton Hebald 

Bocour (Leonard 
Bogdanoff ) 


NE. 8-4486 





Skillful and Exact 
Draftsmanship Through 
Frequent Lectures and 
Individual Instruction 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE 


CLASS IN e 


Studio 604, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 


ANATOMY and ELEMENTS of DRAWING Circle 7-4785 
L. A. COUNTY ART INSTITUTE 








Formerly COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Day 
Otis Art and Night Classes. Adult and Juvenile. Enrollment 
Institute 1947 only. 


Send for catalogue, 2401 Wilshire Blivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


LENEAN| 


L.A. COUNTY ART INSTITUTE 


Formerly COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Day and Night 
Otis Art Classes. Summer Session in progress. Applications for entrance 
Institute in 1947 accepted. 


Send for catalogue, 2401 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
Approved by Division of Higher 
Education of the University of the 
State of New York under Gi Bill. 





Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Ocean Beach” 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 


MIAMI 


invites you 

Ftc teak cBikss SEPTEMBER 16 
Classes in Fine Arts, Art in Advertising, 

Stage and Television Settings. 
Distinguished faculty. Rooms available at 
reasonable rates. Day and Evening classes. 

Approved G.I. Bill of Rights, 

both Public Laws 16 and 346. 


Ask for catalogue. 
TERRY SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
2102 W. Flagler St., Miami, Fia. 
"A GOOD FACULTY MAKES A GOOD SCHOOL" 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Painting and Drawin 
—LETTERIO CALAPAI 
Creative Imagination (Laboratory Course) 
—-BORIS MARGO 
Painting and Drawing (Children's Classes) 
—ERNEST ZIERER 
Sculpture—SONYA TOMARIN 
Registration Now 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City 25 
Tel.: AC. 4-1700 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Douglas MacAgy, Director 


SPRING TERM 
Opening January 6, 1947 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 
INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 
REGISTRATION 1 to 5 P. M. MON. thru THURS. 


NORTON WINTER TERM 


Opens October 1 


COMPLETE ART 
COURSES. WRITE FOR 


INFORMATION, 


OF ART ™ ‘Ackoa™ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, a 

tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, . 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 


live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


\ f FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 30, 1946. 
For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 


30 






















Fourteen Moderns 
[Continued from page 5] 


year-old David Aronson, yet it doesn’t 
come up to that of Hyman Bloom in the 
previous show, although they stem 
from the same emotional root. 

The British critics who whispered 
that there was too much School of 
Paris in the American show at the Tate 
this summer, would probably stage 
whisper about this one. 


Specifically, the work of C.-S. Price, 
72-year-old West Coast recluse, begins 
the show and creates a sense of “whole- 
ness” and serenity which is not sus- 
tained in many of the subsequest rooms. 
These simplified semi-abstractions, with 
pigment built up in mat, close-keyed 
color harmonies, arrive at an essence 
of the human, animal or landscape sub- 
jects from which they spring. Very 
young Honoré Sharrer works in minia- 
ture technique, is enthusiastic about 
working people and sets them down in 
a wholesome, stereoscopic-Grant Wood 
manner. 


André Breton still assures us that 
veteran modernist Arshile Gorky is the 
only surrealist who maintains direct 
contact with nature, but this is still 
not obvious to the average beholder of 
his work. Flickering Red Votive Lights 
by Loren Maclver, a mystical, quietly 
exciting abstraction, represents her ex- 
cellent best and is one of the high spots 
in the show. 


The three sculptors, Noguchi, Hare 
and Roszak, all strive for the intangible 
and super-reality through the abstract. 
Noguchi best succeeds and his large, 
superbly balanced Kouros might have 
provided that punch in the solar plexus 
had it been just a little less cold. Hare 
aims high but doesn’t seem to get much 
beyond sophistication. Turning now 
from his earlier ascetic constructions, 
Roszak has packed a good deal of emo- 


ART CENTER 
For art lovers. Painting classes for accomplished artists and 
beginners on the lovely shores of Lake Chapala. Beautiful 
guest house. Free conducted excursions to famous as well as 
out of the way beauty spots. Wonderful enjoyable holiday. 


Free particulars, 
Muriel Lytton Bernard, Studio 1, Boerne, Texas. 


RINGLING “e" 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists, Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost, Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 10. Write for catalog 
& folder “In Florida Sunshine.” Address: Jas. 
A. McClendon, 


Sarasota, LOREIDA 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
OF MODERN ART 


7 Lectures with Color Slides 
Beginning Wed., Oct. 2, 8:15 P.M. 








By ARISTODIMOS KALDIS 
Course Fee $4.50 Single Admission .75 


RAND SCHOOL 7€E. 15th st. 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AL. 4-3094 


the School for Ant Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classesin 


Painting © Sculpture ¢ Drawing 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 





THE RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


conducted by 


THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
EDWARD McCARTAN, Director 


Admission is limited to students 
who have had preliminary training 
in sculpture. 

Advanced students are given stu- 
dios and models and may carry out 
their compositions independently and 
on a large scale—thus being able to 
compete for the Rinehart Scholarship 
at the American Academy in Rome. 

Scholarships and money prizes are 
offered for the best work done by 
students, and GI funds as well as 
scholarships are available to new 
students of demonstrated ability. 

Students seeking admission to the 
school must submit photographs of 
their work to the Director. 


BEGINNERS' 


Individual instruction by 
JON GNAGY whose new sim- 
plified method of teaching the 
layman is featured each week 
on NBC television. Enroll now 
and discover how you too can 
paint a remarkable picture even 
though you have never held a 
brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY School of Painting 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadway 
New York City « COlumbus 5-4476 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $30 a Semester. 
Write for Catalogue B. 










JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial ‘Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


COLORADO SPR 


IN 
FINE ARTS CEN 
SUMMER SESSION: July 1 to August 


Peppino Mangravite, Lawrence Barrett, 
George Vander Sluis, Edgar Britton. 


Classes in drawing, painting, lithography, 
landscape painting. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





ART SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE SUMMER 
QUARTERS .. . . WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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training. B.F.A. 


INSTITUTE E: “ul coutes. Photograpby 


of ART “ates 


Saturday. Resi: 
“Ta26 W. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 








Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 





FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3rd 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd 
OBEROI CERIUM CITY 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes In The Museom on Haentington Avenue and school 
ballding. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Siiversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Fall Registration Sept. 19, 20. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Besten 15, Mass. 
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” INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 W. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, 


42 Studios 75 Instructors 60th Year 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 





E. ROMANO 
Children’s Art School 
163 E. 74th St., N. Y. 


Rh — COURSES 
now open 
LEAR 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


© Previous art training ~ 
talent NOT necessary. 
new Stuart System denchias 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 5? 

121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind, 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons, 
I hittistetiaticcsinaeninaerniiialitanniprnbiiagiiiceanisiuicaiiaisaiag 
Street 
IE ccertinichintninciceisnetnnigeinind 


September 15, 1946 











tion into his recent small metal pieces, 
but Lipchitz happens to do the same 
thing better. 

Pereira, reigning queen in the realm 
of pure abstraction, offers compositions 
of consistently high quality, splendid in 
craftsmanship, color, arrangement and 
the illusion of space and depth. The 
mystic Tobey distills the spirit of city 
and field—one has to listen intently to 
hear his lyrical song. Alton Pickens 
uses his excellent technique to portray 
witch-like children and imbecilic adults, 
places them in a mixed aura of Freud 
and the brothers Grimm. Culwell’s viv- 
idly communicated comments on war 
swirl with color and pent-up emotion. 
There is intense but controlled religious 
fervor in Aronson’s beautifully com- 
posed and finished Biblical subjects. 
Motherwell, like Hare, falls short of 
a higher plane and usually lands in 
sophistication. 

There is no reason to expect artists 
to master this brave new world and 
produce a strong man sooner than, say 
composers—or even statesmen. The 
more acute sensibilities of the creative 
individual make them more aware of 
chaos than the ordinary person, more 
frustrated by man’s inability to adjust 
himself to his fellow man and his sud- 
denly extended (and contracted) en- 
vironment. Nevertheless, a Giotto at 
this point would be very comforting. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Robert Graham at 73 


Robert A. Graham, Colorado painter 
and teacher, died August 19, following 
a stroke. He was 73 years old. 

Born in Iowa, Graham studied in Des 
Moines, Chicago and New York, later 
maintained a studio in New Jersey and 
New York for 13 years and was repre- 
sented in 16 National Academy exhibi- 
tions. Then he went to Denver and 
stayed for 24 years, teaching and paint- 
ing. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. B. R. 
Sherman of San Francisco. 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 
524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
For catalog address the secretary 










S MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Classes In New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For Chee write to 

Eee _ 56th St. at 7th A 
New York, Cirele 7: 5146 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costame design, fashion Ii- 
lastration, teacher education, (degree), 
iustration, Interior decoration ané 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Strects, Phila 2, Pa. 
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THE CITY COLLEGE 
Adult Education Program 


84 Courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts Beginning 
September 30th and Octo- 
ber I4th in 29 Different 
Localities of New York City 
Near Your Home or Office. 


Write for catalog B to: 
The City College 
Adult Education Program 


Convent Avenue and 139th Street, 
New York 31, N. Y. or 
EDgecombe 4-5409 


RHODE ISLAND 


S One of the country’s outstanding 





program. Coed. Est. 1877. Cataleg. 





B.F.A. and 18 College St., Providence 3, &. 1. 


4, TY STITUTE 
Professional School. oY Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
oe, Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 


ign. Teacher Training. Accredited. De 
grees. Diploma, Catalog. 






CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, (ilinols. Bex 100 
Atveniing, ant and Commercial Art 


" + 
cher-Training 


Fine Ars — Four Degrees need including 
Master of ies Arts on 


Write for catalogue 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif. 


= Academy of Cincinnati 
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HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 

Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
i INSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for textiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
successful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thoroughly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 

ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 1 Street, W.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
$1 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


, CHARLES C. 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOUN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


American Art Week 
November 1-7, 1946 
To All of Our State Chairmen and 
Art Week Directors: 


Special effort should be made at this 
time to interest all your artists in your 
local and state exhibitions. 

It has been found that American Art 
Week has greatly stimulated the sale 
of the work of local artists, and in no 
better way can these artists be brought 
to public attention than through these 
exhibitions during American Art Week. 

It behooves us all, therefore, to put 
forth an extra effort at this time. We 
shall have another announcement in 
our October Ist issue. 


Dealers and Artists’ Rights 

It is regrettable that all dealers are 
not protecting the artists. Of course, 
staying within the legal limits they 
may justify themselves in thinking they 


are really not breaking any laws. In 
fact, our lower courts have so far of- 
fered the artists no protection in what 
they firmly believe are their rights. 

Until the artist can: have some pro- 
tection for his reproduction rights with- 
out a lot of special bargaining and red 
tape, it appears the League’s only 
course to guard the artists of the coun- 
try is to start a canvass of the dealers 
and museums and galleries as to their 
attitude. 

Many of them have assured us they 
definitely recognize the rights of repro- 
duction as something apart from the 
tangible work itself, and as belonging 
to the artist. The League has a very 
firm opinion that this is as it should be, 
and we have had many assurances that 
this is recognized by most as the pre- 
vailing practice, or the custom of the 
trade. 

We have several times cautioned our 
members to notify the agents or ex- 
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“Jaubes COPAL 


MEDIUMS and VARNISHES 


FREDERIC TAUBES 


Renowned Authority on Paint Technics 


These Mediums, prepared with the 
highest grade Congo Copal Resins, 
possess unsurpassed elasticity and 
toughness, excellent drying and ad- 
hesive qualities, and lend themselves 
to the most diversified technics. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


pe 
WV ote 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE i ie. lr Si ee, 
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THE IDEAL PAINTING MEDIUMS 
AND VARNISHES FORMULATED BY 


OHIO 


Get Mr. Taubes’ booklet, “Varnishes and 
Mediums,” from your Permanent Pigments 
dealer, or write to the above address. It's FREE. 





















COPAL PAINTING MEDIUM - 
LIGHT or HEAVY, 4 oz. 65c¢ 


COPAL VARNISH, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL CONCENTRATE, 


hibitors of their work that sales of 
these works do not carry with them 
the right of reproduction. 

Here is your warning again! If you 
are consigning any of your art work 
to any gallery or dealer or agent, be 
sure to get an assurance from him 
that you will be protected. If they de- 
mur in giving this assurance, communi- 
cate immediately with Mildred Nevitt 
Kelley, our Executive Secretary, 630 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
and withhold your consignment until 
you hear from us. 

We hope later to publish a list of 
those who do recognize the artist has 
some rights and will co-operate to pro- 
tect him. 


Warranty for Your Painting 

The League is preparing a_ special 
warranty for our artists to apply to 
the stretchers of their paintings which 
assures the buyers that they are painted 
with colors made with pigments which 
have a known history for their per- 
manence. 

Using those colors which bear the 
guaranty of the manufacturer that they 
are made according to the specification 
requested by the League, they may ex- 
tend this assurance to their patrons for 
these guaranties have been given to the 
League by our reputable manufactur- 
ers. 

These manufacturers have worked 
wholeheartedly with the League’s Tech- 
nic Committee and its chemists to 
achieve lasting colors for our artists, 
and we should have pride in carrying 
this assurance to the buying public that 
we are using these guaranteed colors. 


Honor for Georg J. Lober 


The League rejoices with Georg J. 
Lober that distinguished honor has 
come to our valued member of your 
Board. 

The King of Denmark, in recognition 
of Mr. Lober’s contribution to Den- 
mark’s cause during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, has bestowed upon him the “King 
Christian den Tiender Frihedsmedaille,” 
(King Christian’s Medal of Liberation.” 

During the war this eminent sculp- 
tor opened his studio and home for a 
Red Cross Benefit given under the aus- 
pices of the Danish Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. A number of 
prominent artists participated in dem- 
onstrations of portrait painting, water- 
color, etching and sculpture. 

For many years Mr. Lober, who, be- 
sides being a member of the League’s 
Board, is Secretary of the National 
Academy and Executive Secretary of 
the Fine Arts Commission of the City 
of New York, has been active in pro- 
moting closer relationship between the 
United States and Denmark in a cul- 
tural way. He presented his bronze re- 
lief of Lincoln to Rebild Park in Den- 
mark and a portrait of Hans Christian 
Andersen to the Andersen Museum in 
Odense, Denmark. His Denmark Medal 
was given to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark when they visited 
here during the World’s Fair. Mr. Lober 
was born in America of Danish parents. 


Saving Castle Garden 


The League, which joined the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York City and 
other civic and patriotic groups to save 


The Art Digest 








TIDE WATERS: Ciara Stroup. This watercolor has been purchased by the New 
Jersey Chapter from the current Spring Lake Exhibition. It was selected by the 


new Chapter Chairman, Helen Gapen Oehler 


. It will be given as an award for 


outstanding activities in American Art Week to some New Jersey Club. 


Castle Garden from the onslaught of 
chromium and black and those whose 
concepts have slight regard for our 
heritages or our loved shrines, rejoice 
to have a letter from the President 
that he has signed the bill to save it 
from bull-dozers and dynamite. 

The Committee of the Federation, of 
which Albert T, Reid is Chairman, sent 
a special message to the President urg- 
ing his support in saving this historic 
edifice, and it was gratifying indeed, 
not only to us but to all patriotic 
Americans, that he signed this Bill. 


‘ 


Williams Goes to Wyoming 


Our valued Executive Committee 
member, John Scott Williams, has 
joined the faculty of the Wyoming 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


watercolors made to order. 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


September 15, 1946 


State University as head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. The Board of the 
University is to be commended and 
congratulated, for Mr. Williams is a 
man of unusual and varied talents. His 
has been a conspicuous career in the 
field of art and his achievements too 
numerous to chronicle here. He was a 
faithful member of the League’s Board 
and his counsel worthwhile. Particu- 
larly will our New York City Chapter 
miss him when it comes to the Amer- 
ican Art Week show, for no one can 
hang an exhibit quite like “Scotty” 
Williams. 


So we wish him well in his new loca- 
tion, and those who will be privileged 
to get their training under him will be 
fortunate indeed. —ALBERT T. REID. 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 
(a RENNIN 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 







Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 79 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth, 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 













ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Akron Art Institute 7o Sept. 25: 
American Federation of Arts Ex- 
hibit; To Oct. 4: Art of the An- 
cient World. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art To 
Oct. 21: Prize Winners 1945-46. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Sept.: Sea- 
scapes by Jay Connaway; Selected 
Paintings from Collection. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art From Sept. 18: An- 
cient Peruvian Textiles. 

Walters Art Gallery From Sept. 28: 
Art and Vanity. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To Sept. 22: 
Guatemalan Costumes; To Sept. 
29: The Capehart Collection. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards, Inc. From Sept. 
23; Pastel Portraits by Jeanne W. 
de Leiris. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 6: 
Chinese Potteries and Porcelains. 

Public Library Sept.: Lithographs 
by John Copley. 

BUFFALA, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Oct. 6: 
Photographic Exhibit by U.S. 
Army's Monuments and Fine Arts 
Division. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. : 

Fogg Museum 7o Sept. 28: Prints 
by Schongauer and Durer. 

CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Art Institute Sept: Picasso and 
Braque; Earl Gross and Charles 
Schucker; Mexican Graphic Group; 
Prints by Joseph Albers; American 
Rooms in Miniature. 

Lakeside Press Galleries Sept.: Etch- 
ings by Anders Zorn. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Sept.: Deges; Amer- 
ican and European Paintings; 
Graphic Prints; To Sept. 29: Mex- 
ican Puppetry. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Oct. 1: 
western Indian Art. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 24: 
Paintings and Sculpture by Texas 
Artists; Dallas Allied Arts Prize 
Winners. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Sept.: 4th Annual Day- 
ton Photo Salon; Children’s Art. 

DENVER, COLO. ; 

Denver Art Museum Sept.: Paint- 
ings by Marianne Hausmann; Are 
eee Hetes! 

DETR J : 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 29: Paint- 
ings by Philip Guston and Walter 
Stuempfig; Ceramics by Gertrude 
and Otto Nateler; Sept.: 100 Pho- 
tographs of Art World Personali- 
ties by Helen Morrison; From Sept. 
24: Arte of French Canada. 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. 3 

Civie Art Gallery Sept.: Mexican 
Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 6: 
Man Becomes An Artist. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. : 
Art Association Sept.: 28th Anni- 
versary Exhibition. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. — ore 

Jergens Arcade Sept.: Oil Paintings 
by Messick. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 3 

County Museum 7o Sept. 29: Water 
Colors and Drawings by Tyrus 
Wong; From Sept. 15: First An- 
nual Color Photography. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To Oct. 
8: Oile and Gouaches by Lenard 
Kester. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Zo Oct. 15: Works of 
John Steuart Curry. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 12: En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Collection; 
Sept.: European Rooms in Minia- 
ture. 

Walker Art Center To Sept. 22: 
Paintings by Fridtjof Schroder; 
136 American Painters; Annual 
Purchase Exhibition; From Sept. 
24: Hibbing Art Center Paintings; 
To Oct. 20: Sculpture by Dustin 
Rice. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum To Oct. 7: Artists 
of Today. ° 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Coffee House Gallery Sept.: Paint- 
ings by Jon Gnagy. 

Arcadia Art Gallery Sept.: Group 
Show. . 

Phillips Mill Community Associa- 
tion From Sept.: Annual Fall Art 
Exhibition. 
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South- 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences 
Sept.: Oil Paintings by Members; 
The Freedom of the Press. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery To Sept. 24: 
Paintings by Geza Kende; Sculp- 
ture by Ida Day Degen. 

OLIVET, MICH. 

Olivet College From Sept. 28: Van- 
guard Prints. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Society of Liberal Arts From Sept. 
15: Work of Terence Duren. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Sept. 22: Paintings by Walter 
Emerson Baum; Sculpture by Wil- 
liam W. Swallow; From Sept. 24: 
Oils by Emlen Etting. 

Art. Alliance Sept.: Illustrated 
Books; Philadelphia Art Teachers 
Association. 

Artists’ Gallery To Sept. 18: Group 
Show of Oil Paintings. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept.: Annual 
Exhibit of Pittsfield Art League; 
Photographs by Vera Fielding. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Contemporary Artists Sept. 18 to 
28: Drawings and Paintings by 
Pasquale Masiello. 


-ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Art Association Jo Oct. 7: Service- 
men's Exhibit. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Sept.: Purchase 
Prize Prints; Second Mississippi 
Valley Salon of Photography; 
Semi-Antique Rugs. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Sept.: Paint- 
ings by Norman Noceti; California 
Watercolorists; Ray Strong. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Sept.: Art Guild 
Water Color Group Show; Pho‘o- 
graphs of Marine Corps; Life Ex- 
— of Photographs of Holy 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Balace of the Legion of 
Honor Sept.: Paintings by Jules 
Pages; Paintings by Peter Miller; 
Paintings by Bert Pumphrey. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Sept.: Le Theatre De La Mode. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Oct. 6: Paintings by Jean Helion, 
Hans Hoffmann; Works of George 
Harris; Bay Region Art for Mu- 
seum Members; To Sept. 24: Etch- 
ings and Proofs by Stanley William 
Hayter; From Sept. 24: Latin 
American Drawings. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art To 
Oct. 15: Arthur Sachs Private Col- 
lection; To Sept. 30: Photographs 
of Chicago. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum To Sept. 29: 
Paintings and Drawings by Regin- 
ald Marsh; Drawings and Prinis 
by Theodore Fuchs; Paintings by 
Ted Rand; Watercolors by Roy 
Terry and Don Gochnour. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum 7o Sept. 29: South Amer- 
ican Architecture; Works of Cali- 
fornia Artists; To Sept. 24: Photo- 
graphing Science. 

STONY BROOK, L. I. 

Suffolk Museum 70 Sept. 25: Group 
Show. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art Sept.: Work 
of Museum School of Design Stu- 
dents. 

TOPEKA, KAN. 

Kansas State Historical Building To 
Nov.: Prints and Watercolors by 
Charles B. Rogers. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
Sept.; Group Show; Print Collec- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Sept. 22 to Nov. 24: New 
Acquisitions in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection, 

Pan American Union To Sept. 22: 
Paintings by Pedro Figari. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Sept. 
$0: Paintings by Artists of Wash- 
ington and Vicinity. 

Natural History Building, Smithson- 
ian Institution To Sept. 25: Smith- 
sonian Institution Centennial. 

National Museum Division of Graphic 
Arts To Sept. 30: Postwar Japan, 
Photography by Frank T. Chest- 
nut. 

WICHITA, KAN. ° 

Wichita Art Association Jo Otc. 1: 
Watercolors by William Dickerson; 
Drawings by Bruce Moore; Work 
of Art School Students. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center 7o Sept. 22: 
Pioneers of Modern Art in America, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum From Sept. 
15: Japanese Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute From Sept. 15: 
Childe Hassam Prints; Butler Art 
Institute Watercolors; Modern Ad- 
vertising Art. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C, A. Gallery (63E57) Sept. 16- 
28: Work of Francisco Dosaman- 
tes; Sept. 23 to Oct. 5: Paintings 
by Alexander Dobkin. 

H. V. Allison and Co. (32E57) Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15: Drawings and Wa- 
ter Colors by American Artists. 

America House (485 Madison) 
Sept.: Craftsmen of Tomorrow. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Cent. Pk. W. at 79) Sept. 
11 to Oct. 14: Original illustra- 
tions by Ivan T. Sanderson. 

Architectural League (115E40) 
Sept. 16-30: Great Georgian Houses 
of America, 

Art of this Century (30W57) Closed 
during September. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) Sept. 9 to 28: 12th 
Anniversary Group Exhibition by 
Members. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept. 16 
to Oct. 5: Drawings by Contem- 
porary American Artists. 

Little Gallery (Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel) To Sept. 30: Thumb Box Ex- 
hibition. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Sept. 23 to Oct. 21: Paint- 
ings by Samuel Rothbort. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Closed to 
October 28. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) To 
Oct. 4: Golden Age of Etchings. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Closed to October 1. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Oct. 27: Works of Mary 
Cassatt; To Sept. 29: Faculty Ex- 
hibition; Sept. 17 to Oct. 27: Black 
and White Prints by Peter Sager. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Sept. 
28: Contemporary Paintings and 
Sculpture. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Closed to 
Sept. 30. 

Century Association (7W43) To 
Sept. 28: Paintings from Stephen 
Clark Collection. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Sept. 
27: Group Exhibition; From Sept. 
28: Music in Art. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Sept. 27: 17th Annual Pre- 
Season Group Exhibit. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Sept. 
21: Masterpieces in American Folk 
Art. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Sept.: 19th 
Century French and 20th Century 
American Paintings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Jo Sept. 30: 
Five Major Works by Stella, De 
Kooning, Smith, Benn, Hesketh. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Oct. 5: Group Exhibition, 

8th St. Playhouse (36E8) To Oct. 
9: Water Colors by Jacques De 
Munck. 


Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
Sept. 18 to Oct. 9: Work of Hazel 
Slaughter. : 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Sept.: 
Fine Art, Ancient and Modern. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Sept.: 
Water Colors by Hal Zamboni. 
Gallerie Neuf (342E79) To Sept. 
30: Spiral Group. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Oct. 1: Smali 
Sculpture by New Art Members; 
50 Water Colors by Art Members, 
(55E57) To Oct. 1: Group Dis- 
play of Members Works. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Sept.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
To Sept. 30: Audubon Exhibition. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Sept. 30: Modern Artists Group 
Show. 

Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Sept. 16 
to Sept. 30: Temptation of St. 
Anthony. 

— Gallery (15E57) 
28: 

Sun. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) From 
Sept. 30: Retrospective Exhibition 
of Boardman Robinson's Works; 
To Sept. 30: Group Exhibition. 

Mortimer Levitt (16W57) Sept. 23 
to Oct. 12: Works of Muse; To 
Sept. 23: Group Exhibition. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Oct. 
18: Old and Modern Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Sept.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Sept.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) To Sept. 30: Contem- 
porary American Painting and 
Sculpture; Print Masterpieces; 
Taste of the Seventies; European 
Drawings. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Sept.: New Group Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
5: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
From Sept. 16: International Illus- 
trated Books. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Sept. 
21: Water Colors by Lucille Hob- 
bie; Sept. 23 to Oct. 5: Water 
Colors by Vera Wise. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
From Sept. 11: Fourteen Ameri- 
cans; To Sept. 22: New York 
Private Collections; From Sept. 24: 
Photographs by Todd Webb; Sept.: 
Stage Design by Arch Lauterer. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) To Oct. 15; Summer Ex- 
hibition. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) Closed 
during September. 


To Sept. 
Group Exhibition, “In The 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Sept.: 
Gallery Collection. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Sept.: Group 
Exhibition. 

New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 77) To Oct. 2: 
Audubon’s Water Colors of Amer- 
ican Birds. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Sept.: 
Landscapes and Figures, Group 
Show. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Sept. 15 
to Oct. 7%: Paintings by Jimmy 
Ernst. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Sept.: American Watercolors 
Before 1860. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) From 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 12: Landscapes 
by Eugene Ludins. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Oct. 5: 
Works of Syivia Fein. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Sept.: 
Contemporary American Portraits. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) Jo 
Oct. 15: American Paintings. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Oct. 6:. Creative Art As- 
sociation. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Sept. 
14 to Oct. 6: New Oil Paintings 
by 15 artiste. 

Paul Rosenberg and Co. (16E57) 
Sept. 19th and 20th Century 
French and American Paintings. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Sept. 20: Summer Group Ezhibi- 
tion. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Sept. 16 
to Oct. 2: Quilts by Ethel Bean. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Sept.: 
Olid Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Sept.: Selected Paintings of Vari- 
ous Schools. 

School for Art Studies (2231 Broad- 
way) Sept. 16 to Oct. 16: Faculty 
Exhibition. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Sept.; Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E57) 
Sept.: Selected Paintings. 

National Serigraph Society (38W57) 
Sept. 16 to Oct. 5: Works by New 
Members. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Sept. 3 to 18: Modern Prints; 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 16: Paintings by 
Bill Bomar. 

Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) Sept. 
18 to Oct. 5; 6th Annual Exhibit 
of Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptures. 

Winfield Gallery (184W4) Sept.: 
Japanese Woodcuts by Charles Na- 
kata, 
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For Everyone iB The Outstanding 


JEAN LIBERTE 


: i e% im 
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“Evening Peace” 
by 
Jean Liberte 


To be shown in the 
forthcoming Carnegie 
Institute showing. 


JEAN LIBERTE, who last year won the $500 
W. A. Clark Prize at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., is known as a 
“painter's painter.’ Many important private 
and public collectors have purchased his 
oe creative efforts from his exclusive 


dealer, the Babcock Galleries, N. Y. C. 


Truly a mystic, Liberte's ee individual 


and powerful conceptions have been shown 
at the Whitney Museum, Critics Choice 
Exhibition at the Arts & Antiques Show 
at the Armory last year, the Metropolitan 
Museum, Carnegie Institute, Art Institute 
of Chicago, University of Arizona, and 
Athens, Georgia, and many other galleries. 


Very fortunate are the chosen few of the 
talented students and painters who have 
shared his knowledge of techniques and 
material at the Art Students League, 
N. Y. C., and for youngsters at the Heck- 
sher Foundation. An article by Harry Sal- 
peter in “Esquire” described this ‘Night 
Blooming Artist" and reproduced many of 
his oils in fu'l color. Another article in "The 
American Magazine" reproduced one of 
his nudes" in full color. A collection of his 
gouaches and drawings will be available 
for exhibition to a group of museums dur- 
ing the coming art season. He is working 
on a one-man show in oils for fall of 1947. 
For information write Carmine Dalesio, Di- 
rector, Babcock Gallery, 38 East 57th St., 
N. Y. C. 


NOTED AMERICAN 
PAINTER 
ART TEACHER 


USES 


CO Sa 
OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Liberte writes: 
“The firm of Grumbacher maintains a 


translucent quality in their Finest Col- 
ors that I find invaluable in my glazes. 
Their colors have a greater intensity 
and tinting strength than any | have 
previously used." 
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‘‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Profession- 

al League.”’ 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR 
FAVORITE 
ACTUAL ARTISTS' 
MATERIAL 
°y 4° DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ARTISTS'* 


BRUSHES 


¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
MATERIAL COLORS 





GARDNER COX 
SIDNEY E, DICKINSON 
WILLIAM F. DRAPER 

UY PENE DU 








